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fAotes. 


STATE POEMS. 
(Continued from p. 423.) 
Goddess of Numbers, and of thoughts sublime ! H, ii. 


God hath a Controversy with our Land; H, ii. 108. 
Gods and thy Right made thee our Hope before, H, i. 8, 
242. 


Go little Brat, respected by the Just, H, iii. 250; I, 450. 

Good Good ! what means this sudden Alteration ! B, 117. 

Good People come buy E, i. 10; F, 127; H, iii. 286. 

Good People I pray, give Ear unto me, B, 224; C, 42; 
E, i. 10; F, 101; H, iii, 288. 

Good People, I pray now attend to my Muse, E, ii. 29; 
H, iii. 307. 

Good People of England I hope you have had C, 257. 

Good People, what will you of all be bereft? H, ii. 264. 

Go on brave Hero’s, you whose Meritsclaim H, iii. 167. 

Go set Scotch Bag-pipes to the briskest Notes, A, 107. 

Great Charles, who full of Mercy could’st command 
D, i. 13; H, i. 92. 

Greatest of Men, yet Mans least Friend, farewell ; B, 113. 

Great ! Good! and Just ! Could I but rate H, iii. 24 

Great Monarch of the World, from whose Arm springs 

9 

Great Nassau, from his Cradle to his Grave, H, ii. 468. 

Great Nassau our Realms Restorer, G, 204. 

Great Prince: and so much Greater as more Wise; E, 
iii. 16; H, i. 45; I, 42. 

Great Sir, till now I with Impatience staid, B, 259. 

Great Soul of Nature, Source of all our Joys, ii, iii. 457. 

— Truckling Soul ! Whose stubborn Honesty H, ii. 


~% she but lived in Cleopatra’s Age, G, 177; H, iii. 
32; I, 418. 
Hadst thou not consulted with the Witch, E, i. 7 





met Med late fam’d Lord Rochester surviv’d, F, 197 ; H, 
i. b, 15 


Hail, Glorious Senate, Welcome as the Day A, 117. 


Hail happy Hour, wherin that Hellish Pilot A, 28. 

Hail happy Warrior ! whose Arms have won HUH, iii. 114. 
Hail happy William ! thou art strangely great, H, ii. 401. 
am peppy William ! thou art truly great: 


H, iii. 341; 


Hail Mighty Monarch ! 

Hail mighty Prince ! 
H, iii. 279. 

Hail Reverend Tripos, Guardian of the law; F, 51; H, 
i. b, 135; I, 217. 

Hail ! thou Mighty Monarch V —_ James, C, 

Hail to the Knight of the Post; 2 

Hail to the Mighty Monarch, V a tery Pole, C, 224. 

Hail to the Prince of the Plot, ©, 29. 

Hail tuneful Pair! say by what wond’rous Charms 
iii. 407 ; I, 552. 

Hang all the Streets with Sable Sad; and call B, 347 

Happily hous’d these Lares are, H, iv. 22; I, 566. 

Hs aby een People where no Priest gives Rules, H, ii. 

9 494 

Hard by Pell Mell lives a wench call’d Nell D, ii. 21. 

Hark ! how Noll and Bra‘shaw’s hea isabove C, 340. 

Hark ! the Bells and Steeples ring! C, 76. 

Hark ! the fatal day is come, C, 7 74. 

Hark the thundering Cannons Roar. C, 71. 

Harmonious Strings your Charms prepare, G, 277. 

ae at last that Mother Church’ too quitted, 
*, 174 


by whose aid A, 66. 
this Poem on you waits E, i. 24; 


997 


ZL0e 


H, 


sf 


Hast thou no Friend so kind, to let thee know F, 190. 

Hast thou surpriz’d me, Britain! Idefy H, iv. 439. 

Have you heard of a Festival Convent of late ? C, 105. 

Have you not heard of Forty one Sir, C, 165. 

Have you not heard of Knaves, C, 369. 

Have you not lately heard ©, 143. 

Hear Britain, hear a rough unpractis’d Tongue! H, 
iv. 369. 

Hear me dull Prostitute, worse than my Wife, G, 235. 

Hells restless Factious Agents still Plot on, C, 81. 

Hence all ye visions of the Worlds delight, B, 212. 

Hence slavish Fear, thy Stygian Wings display, G, 270. 

Henry the Prince fell by his trembling Sire, H, iii. 217; 
I, 438. 

Here lies a Creature of Indulgent Fate, G, 303; H, ii. 

215. 


Here lies a Peer rais’d by indulgent Fate, G, 304. 

Here lies a Horse beneath this Stone, H, ii. 195. 

Here lies Grave, Majestick Dust; B, 346. 

Here lies Great Charles the Just the Good, B, 349. 

Here lies the Fiower as you may understand A, 27. 

Here lies the last King Charles of ae I,-380. 

Here lies the sacred Bones H, i. 251; 1, 164. 

Here lies the Wolf Justice, a butcherly Ko ave, D, ii. 23; 
H, iii. 187. 

Here lies wise and valiant Dust, H, iii. 24. 

Here lie the Relicks of a martyr'd Knight, H, ii. 321; 


, 484. 

Here’s a health to the Knight H, iv. 5. 

Here’s a house to be Lett, H, i. 199; I, 149. 

Here take this W -—— spread it up and down, H, ii. 

Here uninter’d suspends, though not tosave H, i. 
I, 162. 

He that first said it, knew the worth of wit, H, i. b, 191; 

246. 

Hey Jowler, Ringwood, and Touzer, C, 363. 

Hic Jacet Julius Mazarinus H, i. }, 58. 

His Holiness has three Grand Friends 
188. 

~ Brother on dost hear de Decree 

3; H, iii. 231 


143. 


245; 


; Hi, iii. 
E,i. 9; F, 


$ » 
D, ii. 26 
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Hold fast thy 8 Sword and Sate Charles, H, iii. 189 

Hold fast thy Sword and Scepter James C, 292. 

Hold Stygian Sculler, what hast brought me here? B, 92. 

How contrary so’ere to Form....Icrave G, 189. 

How cruel was Alonzo's Fate, H, i. b, 239; I, 264. 

How damn'd a folly tis to Fight G, 200. 

How dull, and how insensible a Beast is Man, D, iv. 26; 
H, i. 179; I, 123. 

How easy tis to sail with Wind and Tide H, iv. 393. 

How fleeting is Honor ! who'd strive to be great, H, iv. 
54; I, 589. 

Bow, Glorious Marlbro’, shall we sing thy Praise? H, iv. 
455 ” 

How justly now might I aspire 
ow! Liberty of Conscience ! 
166. 

_— long may Heaven be banter'd by a Nation, H, ii. 

40. 


H, iv. 129. 


Thats achange H, ii. 


How long must the Restorer of our State, H, ii. 315. 

How nobly did our grateful City join H, ii. 404. 

How our good King does Papists hate UH, iii. 120. 

How quickly are Loves Pleasures gone ! G, 157.. 

How Roman-Like did our old Rebel dye, B, 125, 

How will the grateful Senate praise ! H, iv. 48. 

Husband, thou dull unpitied Mise reant, H, i, 258 ; I, 167- 

I am a senseless thing, with a Hey, with a Hey, H, iii. 
70. 

I am the Man that not long since C, 352. 

I bathe in Rose-dew, and ne’er fail, G, 88. 

I cannot hold, hot struggling Rage aspires, H, iv. 333. 

I'd praise your Lordship, but you’ve had your ’ share E, 
ii. 22; H, iii. 309. 

I did intend in Rhimes Heroick E,i.2; F,14; 

I, 211. 


92 - 


H, i. 2, 


If Afras worth were needful to be shewn, H, ii. 146. 

If Cecil the wise, E, i. 7; F, 116; H, i. b, 150; I, 224. 

If e’er you'l leave us ina lasting Peace, H, iii. 48. 

If Greece with so much mirth did entertain H, i. },12 
I, 174. 


If Heav'n - pleas’d when Sinners cease to sin: H, iii. 
207; I, 436. 
If I live to be old, for I find I go down, C, 234; H, iii. 


438. 

If I live to be old, which I never will own, C, 236. 

If I wear out of date, as I find I fall down, F, 33. 

If loaded eye-lids, and a clouded brow, B, 334. 

If te can pardon Sins, as Romans hold, A, 21; E, ii. 

If = the Tyrant invade thy Breast, C, 322 

If the Whigs shall get up, and the Tories go down ; C, 237. 

If we into our selves, or round us look, H, ii. 445. 

If what thou assertest dear Thomas be true, G, 137. 

I groan and Languish to relate A, 59. 

I had an easy dose of Wine o’er Night, H, iii. 108. 

I have too long endur’d her guilty Scorn, H, i. 186. 

I know, you hope all once to be B, 202. 

Ile tell you a Tale, (tho before ’twas in Print) C, 51. 

I'll tell thee, Dick, where I have been, H, iii. 57; I, 395. 

Illustrious Steed, who should the Zodiack grace, H, ii. 
323 ; I, 485. 

I'm on e my future fate to seek, E,i.17; F, 117; H, 
i. b, 150; I, 224. 

I'm giad to hear the Cannon Roar C, 7 

Immur'd with Rocks of Ice no Wretches left F, 


E, iii. 12; 


218; 
9 i. b, 7 
Imperial Prince! King of the Seas and Isles ! 
H, i. 33; I, 30. 
In a dark silent shady Grove HUH, ii. 271. 
In Aesops new made World of Wit, H, ii. 48; I, 316. 
In Aesops Tales an honest Wretch we find, H, ii. 241; 


I, 381. 





In all humility we crave D, ii. 16; H, ii. 192. 

In all th’ Hosanna’s, our whole World's Applause, G, 295, 

Inclyte post Carolum Caroli spes certa Coronz B, 276, 

In compliance to you, dull serious Maggot. H, iii. 105. 

In Council wise, in War so great a Man, H, ii. 265. 

In days of Yore, there was a certain steed, G, 124. 

In days of Yore when Albions Kings did break H, iv. 51. 

In dogrel Rhimes we seldom use H, i. }, 243. 

I never saw a face till now, C, 238. 

Informing of late’s a notable Trade : C, 308. 

Ingrateful England, curst to that Degre, B, 266 

In Gray hair’d Celia’s wither'd Arms G, 103. 

In happy days was Sacharissa’s Reign, H, iii. 396. 

In his Holiness name, F, 29. 

In hopes of sudden Resurrection, G, 75. 

In London was such a Quarter, C, 134. 

In Milford Lane near to St. Clements steeple, H, i. 201 ; 

, 150. 

In Neptune’s Plains the Merchant vainly seeks, G, 260. 

In Parem imperium habet Par, H, ii. 115. 

In pious times when Poets were well bang’d A, 118. 

In Rome there is a most fearful Rout E, ii. 29; F, Sup., 
19; H, iii. 306. 

In sable weeds I saw a Matron clad, E, i. 14; 
i. 5, 138. 

In sable weeds your Beaux and Bells appear, H, ii. 320; 


F, 64; H, 


, 483. 

Inspir’d with high and mighty Ale, G, 39. 

Insulting Ass ! who basely wouldst revile H, ii. 408 ; I, 
93. 

In the Isle of Great Britain long since famous known, 
H, i. 171; I, 132. 

In these our Pious times, when writing Plays G, 173. 

In time when Princes cancel’d Nature's Law, H, iii. 319 ; 


I, 467. 
Intulerant miseranda duz sibi bella Sorores H, i. d, 6. 
In vain the French before Turin prepare H, iv. 447. 


In vain the harass’d People strive H, ii. 223. 

I should be glad to see Kate going, H, iii. 118; I, 410. 

I sing a woful ditty, H, iii. 68. 

I sing not of Jove’s mighty Thunder, H, iii. 388 ; I, 540. 

I sing of no Heretick, Turk, or of Tartar, F, 140. 

I sing the praise of a worthy Wight, [Knight] G, 33; H, 
ii. 216. 

I stand but on one Leg, yet do sustain H, iii. 221. 

Is Tapski dead? why then the States-man ly'd_ B, 80. 

Is this the Heavenly Crown? Are these the Joys &, ii. 
10; F, 135; H, i. 3, 48. 

Is this thy Glory now? is this thy Pride, B, 15. 

It happen’d in the twylight of the Day, D,i.15; H,i 
94; I, 86. 

I that was once an humble Log E, ii. 25; F, 170; H, 
iii. 136. 

I think I shall never despair, H, iv. 109. 

I told you, Sir, it would not pass; H, ii. 251. 

It shall be known how Lackworth came so great, H, iii. 

It’s true, Tallard, when fickle Chance deny’d, H, iv. 42. 

It was my hap Spectator once to be, H, iv. 268. 

I used to wonder, when I read G, 191 and 192. 

I’ve heard how sullen Knight I, 567. 

I've heard the Muses were still soft and kind, H, i. 199. 

I who from drinking ne’re could spare an hour, H, iii. 
123; I, 412. 

I will sing in on ‘eames if you'll but lend an ear, H, 
i. b, 260; I, 2 

E. 


Tm 


(To be continued.) 
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WORDS WANTED. 


“N, & Q.,” I think, would be an excellent 
medium for ventilating a subject of great interest, 
viz. words wanted in the language, and also of 
supplying the want. Without more preface I will 
mention a few which have occurred to me. 

1. A common personal pronoun, sing. number, 
meaning either he or she, as they in the plural. 
Nothing can be more awkward than the repetition 
of “he or she” whenever a reference applies to 
either sex, as “lands which he or she may devise, 
as he or she thinks proper.” In the plural we say, 
without obscurity, “lands which they may devise, 
as they think proper.” 

2. A second pronoun for he, one meaning the 
former and one the latter : “Then Judas... when 
he saw that he was condemned.” The Latin has 
illeand ipse: “ Then Judas, when ille saw that ipse 
was condemned.” 

3. A common noun for husband or wife, like the 
Lat. conjux and French épour. The awkwardness 
of this is similar to that referred to in No. 1. 

4, A word to express the human female sex 
generally, whether women or girls, high or low. 
The use of ladies in this sense is most objectionable. 
What can be worse than such a notice as this, 
“Bible class for ladies every Monday at 7,” mean- 
ing, of course, the girls and women of the lower 
order? “Bible class for females” would be re- 
sented as an insult in many parishes. 

5. A distinction between the male and female 
cousin, similar to the French cousin and cousine. 
I can see no objection to the adoption of these two 
words, already so well known. 

6. A distinction between aunt and uncle on the 
father’s and mother’s side, similar to the Swedish 
farbror (father’s brother) and morbror (mother’s 
brother) ; farster faster] (father’s sister) and 
morster [or moster] (mother’s sister). In Danish, 
farbroder and morbroder. Our “ maternal aunt” 
and “paternal aunt,” &c., are cumbersome. 

7. Similarly we want a like distinction between 
a paternal and maternal grandfather and a paternal 
and maternal grandmother. In Swedish we get 
the same excellent compounds: farfar (father’s 
father) and farmor (father’s mother); morfar 
(mother’s father) and mormor (mother’s mother). 
In Danish, farfader and farmoder; morfader 
and mormoder. These words seem to me to be 
everything one could desire. 

8. An adjective signifying “ pertaining to the 
fine arts,” like commercial, political, military, &c. 
Artificial has quite another meaning, artful is 
also appropriated, industriel or industrial does 
not meet the want, neither does artistic nor 
esthetic. 

9. A word meaning a maiden not of the aristo- 
cratic class. Our muss is indiscriminately applied 
to all, unless indeed the Christian name is used 





instead. In Sweden a maiden of the lower orders 
is termed mamsell. 

10. The restoration of sir in addressing a stranger 
whose name is not familiar, in much the same 
way as the French employ monsieur. “ Will 
monsieur permit me to give him some of these 
grapes?” “Sir, will you permit me...?” Str 
arrests the required attention, and is less abrupt 
than no address at all. “ This gentleman says so 
and so,” or “ This lady will thank you for so and 
so,” is simply hideous. 

11. A word to express “ frozen air,” like the Fr. 
givre. Sleet is a precipitate ; rime and hoar-frost 
refer to depositions ; but sometimes the vapour of 
the air itself is frozen, and givre means “ air made 
thick or foggy by the vapour held in it being con- 
densed or even frozen.” 

12. A word to express “ full of resources,” equi- 
valent to the French rusé. Cunning does not at 
all express the “ handiness of a Jack-of-all-trades,” 
Handy is better, but the mind to devise, not the 
skill to work out the device, is what I refer to. 

13. An adjective signifying “pertaining to 
manners and customs.” Roman de meurs is un- 
translatable. It means “a novel describing the 
manners and customs, &c., of a people,” like Gil 
Blas and the Travels of Anacharsis. 

14. A word to express “a state of frost under 
the surface after the surface itself is thawed,” 
called in Swedish kéle (pronounced cha-le). 

15. Three words for fire: (1) The element itself 
(in Swedish eld); (2) The useful servant (Swedish 
brasa); (3) The fire broke loose (Swedish vdd-eld, 
calamitous fire, French incendre). We have caloric, 
the principle of heat ; fire; the adjective Pluto- 
nian; the agent called an incendiary; and the 
state or act called incendiarism; but none of these 
will answer for No. 1 and No. 3. 

16. A ‘phrase equivalent to the French prenez 
garde (take care to avoid). Our phrase, “take 
care of the table,” is very equivocal ; not so the 
French “ Prenez garde la table.” 

17. A word to express tout ensemble in such 
cases as the following. Suppose a series of pam- 
phlets bound together in one volume, the vale 
would be the tout ensemble of the whole series. 
We have no word (like the Spanish junto) to ex- 
press this. “The whole set” is the nearest ap- 
proach that we can make. 

18. A word equivalent to the French la famille, 
meaning familidom, the dom of a family, as king- 
dom, princedom. 

19. A word to express the doubie vibration of 
a pendulum. Swing-swang has been suggested, 
and there is no objection to it that I can see. 

20. A word to take the place of the frightful 
Greek compound, onomatopeia. Max Miiller sug- 
gests bow-wow, but of course this would be to 
degrade the word to broad farce. A sound-word 
would do, but would be equivocal. An imito*‘on- 
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word would be less objectionable, but it is some- 
what too long. A mock-word is shorter, and 
probably would answer the purpose. 

21. A word to express the duplication of such 
words as riff-roff, pitter-patter, tittle-tattle, helter- 
skelter, and the like. I suggest calling them 
ricochet words, from ricochet, the duck-and-drake 
rebound of a stone in water or cannon: ball along 
the ground. 

22. An adjective tantamount to the German 
sprachlich, language-ous ; not sprachkundig, philo- 
logical, but a simple adjective of the word 
“language.” 

23. An adjective to aid, like the French aidant. 
Auziliant is hardly an English word, and auxiliary 
does not meet the want. 

24. An adjective to genius. Talented does not 
answer the purpose at all. In German we have 
genial ; but genial with us means social and jolly 
rather than “proceeding from genius.” “The 
reign of Elizabeth was a [genial] period,” a period 
full of geniuses, a period when every excuse was 
to be made for eccentricity on the score of genius. 

25. A word equivalent to the French corvée, “a 
little matter in hand,” as “ J’ai une petite corvée a 
faire ce matin.” 

26. A word equivalent to the French borgne, 
one-eyed. 

27. A word to express “ insufficiency of sweet- 
ness,” as “ My tea is [not-sweet-enough].” Sour 
is quite improper ; unsweet, unsugared, are not 
exactly the words to express “a state of being 
insufficiently sweet.” 

If this subject finds sufficient interest with the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” other correspondents will 
add to the list, and I may send perhaps a second 
instalment. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE’S JEWEL FOR SANTA 
CRUZ. 

In Mr. Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, Letter ccxviii. is an official letter of 
thanks from the Protector to Admiral Blake for 
his victory at Santa Cruz on April 20,1657. The 
letter is dated June 10 in the same year, and in it 
Oliver says that he has sent to Blake “a small 
jewel, as a testimony of our own and the Parlia- 
ment’s good acceptance of your carriage in this 
action.” Mr. Carlyle gives no description of this 
jewel, neither does Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his 
Life of Robert Blake, therefore I am induced to 
send the subjoined copies of two original and un- 
published documents, which supply some interest- 
ing particulars of the jewel, and which seem to 
have been hitherto unnoticed by every writer. I 
have transcribed them very carefully from the ori- 
ginals among the Interregnum State Papers in the 
Public Record Office, London. 





The first document is the original bill of the 
goldsmith who made the jewel, which appears to 
have consisted of the Protector’s portrait (probably 
a miniature by Samuel Cooper) set in gold and 


diamonds. The latter were forty-six in number, 
and cost 495/. There was also a crystal case to 
the jewel. 


“A Bill for the Jewell made for Gener" Blake ; ord" 
13 Oct. 1657. 

“June 4, 1657—Ordered by his Highness y* Lord 
Protector, That Georg Alkinton doe make a Jewell to 
be presented to General! Blake. 

“ A true and iust Accompt of the prizes of the severall 
Diamonds conteyn’d in the said Jewell as they cost y* 
said Geo. Alkinton, 


li s a 
Imp”, 4 ffaucet Diamonds at 36" apeece... 144 00 00 
Tt. 2 ffaucet Diamonds at 28" apeece 56 00 00 
It. 2 ffaucet Diamonds at 20' apeece . 40 00 00 
It. 3 faucet Diam” on y* upper part of y* 

Jewell -_ eas bee ded -- 28 00 00 
It. 3 ffaucet Diam” at y* bottome of y* 

Jewell - site as oe -- 16 10 00 
It. 4 Thicke Diamonds at 25" apeece 100 00 00 
It. 4 Thicke Diamonds at 23" apeece 92 00 00 
It. 20 Thicke Diamonds at 17* apeece 17 00 00 
It. 4 Small thicke Diamonds at... ~ 1 10 0 

495 00 00 
It. for y* Gold, Cristall-Case & ffashion 

of y* Jewell «e e que - 50 00 00 

It. for yo" Highness’ Portraiture ... 20 00 00 


“TI humbly referr my selfe to yo" High- 
ness for my care & paines in buying the 
Diamonds.” 


The order made concerning this bill by the 
Protector’s Council of State was as follows :— 

Tuesday, October 13, 1657.—His Highness present.— 
(Approved in person.) —‘“ A Bill from George Alkington, 
for the Jewell provided for Gen" Blake, amounting to 
ffive hundred sixty five pounds, was this day taken into 
Considerac’on ; Ordered. by his Highness the Lo. Pro- 
tector and the Councell, That ten pounds be added to the 
said sum’s, for his Care and paynes in buying the Dia- 
monds, made use of for the said Jewell, And it is further 
Ordered by his Highness the Lord Protector and the 
Councell, That the Com™ for the Admiralty & Navy be, 
and they are hereby required and authorised forthwith 
to give order for paym‘ of the sum’e of ffive hundred 
sixty and five pounds, to George Alkington, in satisfac- 
tion of the Jewell provided by him for the use of Gene- 
rall Blake; and ten pounds for his Care & paynes in buy- 
ing the stones, makeing in all the sum’e of ffive hundred 
seventy and five pounds, and that they issue their 
warrants to the Tre’ar of the Navy to pay the same 
accordingly.”—Entry Book No. 106 of the Council of 
State, p. 212. . 

Hewry W. Henrrey. 





W. STUBBS, “REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLI- 
CANUM,” Oxr., 1858. 

At the sale of Mr. Haddan’s books I bought his 
copy—a presentation copy from his brother Fellow 
the author—of this excellent book. I send the 
notes, enclosed in square brackets, which Mr. 
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Haddan had made, with some written by me in 
my original copy :— 


P. 3.—“ Wina consecrated 662” [660].—Col. 3, “ Dor- 
chester 663” [660 1].—‘* Wilfrid, d. 709, Oct. 12” [dele 
Oct. 12].—Leutherius Dorchester [ Winchester]. 

P. 4.—680 [dates of consecration of Bosel, Cuthwin, 
and Ethelwin, 679]. F. Wig. 680 [679). 

P. 11.—Helmstan, col. 5 [P.R.C. subs. 838-844]. 

P. 14.—Col. 5, in suffragans of York [Escbert 929-934. 
tadd Zlfric in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 364].—* 934, Elphege, 
d. 951, Mar. 12.” He subscribes a charter dated 969 in 
Richard of Cirencester, ii. 109. I do not vouch for any 
charter cited by Richard, but it is worth while to take 
note of the chronological data supplied by him.—938, 
Wulfhelm Wells [934, Kemble, Cod. Dipl., 364].—Col. 5 
on Wulfhelm Hereford Mr. Haddan delet “also 
934? ”’]. 

P. 15.—Col. 1, Comoere [934 x 967]. 

P. 16.—Athulf of Hereford, Esewy of Dorchester, and 
Ethelsy of Sherborn, subscribe 969-970 in Ric. Cirenc., 
ii. 102,109. Elphege of Lichfield, Sigar of Wells, and 
Wulgar of Wilts, 969, idid., 102. 

P. 20.—“ Elfwold ” [dele “d. 1058,” and add to col. 5 
subsc. 1062].—Note + ia also R. de Dicet., ib., col. 467]. 

P, 24.—1107, Aug. 11, consecrators [In Lib. Landav., 

. 268, Maurice of London and Windulf (Gundulf) of 

chester are added ; and instead of Robert Lichfield is 
Robert Chester]. 

P. 25.—Col. 2, Turgot 8S. Andrew’s, d. 1117 [1115]. 
—Bernard 8. David’s, d. 1147 [1148]. 

P, 28.—Col. 1 [dele 1137]; col. 2[Bp. of Seez]; col. 3 
[dele Henry Winchester].—1139, Jan. 8 [add to conse- 
crators Rob. Bathon., Bernard Meney. (ex litteris Rob. 
Bathon.)].—1141, Robert de Sigillo; see in Hearne’s 
glossary to Rob. of Glouc., s.v. amansy, his consecration 
of Colne Church. 

P. 31.—1160, col. 2, Geoffrey [Godefridus].—1162, 
col. 3, Geoffr. [Godefr.]}. 

P. 37.—[ Add 1209, Walter Withern].—Col. 2, Durham, 
1229 [1228]—William of Cornhill, d. 1223, Aug. 19. 
Hearne, Rob. of Glouc., p. 631, says Aug. 20. 

P. 38.—1219, Nov. 3 [Oct. 27].—Col. 2, Luke Netter- 
ville, Dublin [Armagh]. 

P. 39.—1227, Apr. 25 [May I 

P. 41.—[Add Wm. of Ch. Ch., 1240, resigned 1244. 
Llandaff }.—Col. 2, Albert of Cologne, d. 1247 fre") 

P. 42.—1255, col. 3 [also Walter York, who was still 
alive and in London at the time. Chron. de Mailros). 

P. 45.—Col. 2, Anian Schonaw [de Nannan (he was one 
of the Vaughans of Nannan). Brawil (?) du Nannan (?)]. 
—Col. 2, Robert Kilwardly [Kilwardby]. 

P. 48.—1290, col. 3 [dele Richard London, Ralph 
Carlisle]. 

P. 49.—Aquileia [ Aquila]. 

P. 54.—1338, col. 3, Ad. Winchester [Al. Dublin]. 

P. 56.—1357 [received spiritualities Oct. 13). 

P. 64.—Col. 3, Evreux [Ebronens. }. 

P. 79.—Col. 3, Hippo [Ypolitan. ? Poletens (Stany- 
well). ? Neapolitanens. (Draper). ? Chrysopolitan 
(Whitney)}. The last name is illegible.—1540, col. 4, 
Reg. Thirlby [also in Reg. Cranmer]. 

P. 80.—Col. 2, Miles Coverdale d. 1565, May 20 
[d. 1569}. 

P. 91.—Col. 3, last line, John Caithness [Alexander, 
v. Grub}. 

P. 100.—Col. 2, Henry Fern, Sodor and Man [Chester]. 

P. 129.—Col. 3, 1. 5 [dele John Lincoln].—Col. 4, 1. 5 
[dele British Magazine for December}. 

P. 131.—1847, June 29, col. 3 [dele Sam. Oxford, 
T. V. S. Asaph, Dan. Calcutta}. 


A 134.,—Col. 3 [dele A. G. Jamaica and D. Rupert’s 
n 


v. 130.—whithern, 681 [730]. 

P. 140.—Col. 1, Anselm, 1094 [1095]. Ralph, 1115, 
June 28 [27]. Richard Grant, 1229, Nov. 23 [qy.]. 

P. 141.—Append. IV. 1127 {1126}. 

P. 144.—William Gunwardby, Suffragan of Ely. MS. 
Baker, xxx. 195, 196, 202; ab. 26 ult. Febr., 1454/5. 

P. 145.—{“ Thomas Merks, Episcopus Samastanensis,” 
writes to R. de Faryngdon from Oxford, June 7, 1401, 
about his prebend of Masham in the Cath. Ch. of York. 
Royal and Histor. Letters, Hen. 1V., p. 66]. We find 
Thomas Aladensis at Ely 17 and 23 Febr., 1403/4. MS. 
Baker, xxxi. 238 a.—John Stephaniensis, Suffragan of 
Ely. MS. Baker, xxx. 201. 

P. 147.—John Holt, Bishop of Lydda. MS. Baker, 
xxviii. 265; xxx. 121. 

P. 149.—Ad jin., “it may have been Raphoe.” [No: 
the pres. deanery of Rathbury, Derry dioc.]} 

P. 150.—Mac Anlay [Mac Aulay]. ‘“ Seez” [Savigny]. 
“or Manxman ” (a Manxman]. 

P. 155.—N. 33, Morgenen [Morgeneu. MS. Arundel, 
220. dilfric, Dicet. Imag. Hist.]. 

P. 156.—L. 7 [From “ R. Diceto” to “693” is erased. 
A mere blunder in Godwin; in MS. Arundel, 220, of 
“ Bregwin of S. David's’’).—L. 9, Aidan [killed a.p. 720]. 
—N. 21 [taken prisoner 915, and ransomed by Edward. 


Angl.-Sax. Chr., 915}. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Tue Avtromaton Cuess PLayrer.—The account 
given of this deceptive machine in The Lives of 
the Conjurers, by Thomas Frost, recently published 
in England, is somewhat imperfect. The little 
man who was concealed in it, when it was ex- 
hibited here more than forty years ago, died at 
sea on a voyage between the West Indies and the 
United States. After this it was no longer 
exhibited. Dr. Mitchell, of this city, purchased 
it; and the account of the manner in which it 
was operated, that had been written by Edgar 
Allan Poe, and published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, was found to be perfectly correct. The 
interior was found large enough to hold a person 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds. The 
automaton was defeated by a lady of this city 
(Mrs. Fisher) in a game which was published in 
one of our newspapers. The machine was not 
exhibited during several years before it was burnt ; 
and this occurred, not in a theatre, as Mr. Frost 
supposes, but in the museum building at Ninth 
and Sansom Streets. Part of the Continental 
Hotel occupies its site. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


Lorp Brron on Scutrpture.—At the present 
time, when the melancholy exhibition of designs 
for a monument to Byron is afflicting a tasteful 
public, the following passage by the noble poet 
himself will be read w.th interest :— 

‘Sculpture, the noblest of the arts, because the 
noblest imitation of man’s own nature with a view to 
perfection—being a higher resemblance of man, 80 





approaching in its ideal to God, who distinctly made 
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him in his own image, that the Jehovah of the Jews 
forbade the worship of images, because he was a ‘ jealous 
God,’ that is, jealous of man's embodied conceptions of 
deity.” 

Of the above, in the autograph of Lord Byron, 
we have been kindly allowed to take a copy, by 
Mr. Dudley, the well-known artist, who is in 
possession of the original. Ep. 


Srerne.—It is said that the author of Tristram 
Shandy used to relate the following anecdote of 
himself :— 


“TI happened,” said he, “to be acquainted with a 
young man from Yorkshire, who rented a window in one 
of the paved alleys near Cornhill for the sale of sta- 
tionery. 1 hired one of the panes of glass from my 
friend, and stuck up the following advertisement with 
wafers :—‘Epigrams, anagrams, paragrams, chrono- 
grams, monograms, epitaphs, epithalamiums, prologues, 
epilogues, madrigals, interludes, advertisements, letters, 
petitions, memorials on every occasion, essays On all sub- 
jects, pamphlets for and against ministers, with sermons 
upon any text, or for any sect, to be written here on 
reasonable terms by A. B. Philologer.’ 

“ The uncommonness of the titles occasioned numerous 
applications, and at night I used privately to glide into 
the office, to digest the notes or heads of the day, and 
receive the earnest which was directed always to be 
left with the memorandums, the writing to be paid for 
on delivery, according to the subject. I soon became 
disgusted with this employment, and the moment I had 
realized a small sum of money, closed the scene.” 


Frepr. Rv te. 


WARWICKSHIRE (A.D. 1599) is thus described 
in Harl. MS. 3813, lf. 40 :— 


“ Warwickshire, a good Mediterranean Prouince, noted 
to be in quantitie superficiall 555 miles, conteyninge 122 
miles in circute, beinge 37 miles longe, from Stafford- 
shire vnto Oxfordshire, & 25 miles broade, from Leyces- 
tershire vnto Worcestershire: a Contrey some parte 
plaine Champion & y* rest wood lande, deuided with y* 
ryuer Auon, plentifull bothe in corne & pasturage, 
whereby it is well inhabited, conteyninge 1 Chase, & 
16 parkes for pleasure, & comprehendeth 158 parishes, 
wherof their be 12 markett townes, & but 1 borough to 
y® Parliament, besides y* Cittie of Couentrie : the prin- 
cipall whereof are, the Cittie of Couentrie,a fyne, neate, 
& well built towne, & walled aboutte, cheefelie noted for 
wollen workes, & blue thridd, and is a Bushops Sea, 
joyned ynto Lychfeild. Next is y* Burrough of War- 
wicke, y* Capitall towne of y* Contrey, reasonablie well 
built, with an antient castle, the cheefe seate of y* Earles 
of y‘ title. Next is Stratford vupon Auon and Henley, 
good markett townes, & Bremyngham, cheefelie noted 
for all sortes of Iron tooles.” 

| a 


Puzzies.—Campbell, West Highland Tales, 
No. 21,says that there was onceacustom throughout 
the Gaeldom that whena man died those who waked 
him should while away the time with songs and 
stories. Once there was a man who had neither 
& song nora story, and he was turned out of doors ; 
he saw first nine men in red garments pass him, 
then nine men in green, and then nine men in blue 
dresses. Then came a man and woman on a horse, 





and she asked if he had seen any one pass, 
“ Well, then,” said she, “ the first nine thou sawest, 
these were brothers of my father; the second nine 
brothers of my mother ; and the third nine, these 
were my own sons, and they are altogether sons to 
that man who is on the horse. That is my hus- 
band, and there is no law in Eirinn, nor in Alaba, 
nor in Sasunn, that can find fault with us. Go 
thou in, and I myself will not believe but that a 
puzzle is on them till day.” The explanation may 
be thus. Widow McLean has a son and marries 
McDonald (man on horse), and has nine sons to 
him (red) and dies. Widow McLeod has a daugh- 
ter, marries McDonald, and has nine sons to him 
green) and dies. Young McLean marries young 
McLeod and has a daughter, the woman on the 
horse, who also marries McDonald, and has nine 
sons to him (blue); but though she is a connexion 
by marriage, she is no blood relation at all. 


J. R. Haic, 


“Party.”—The use of the word party in the 
sense of person is not of such recent introduction 
as many suppose. In The Practice of Piety, ed. 
1638, fol. 663, is the following :— 

“ When the sick party is departing, let the faithfull 
that are present kneel down, and commend his soul to 


God.” 
J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


OpsoLeTE Worps Revivep.—The last work 
published by James Thomson was The Castle of 
Indolence : this was not long before his death, in 
1748. I have been amused, in looking through 
a list of obsolete words prefixed to the poem, to 
find so many that have been revived, and are 
now known to “every intelligent schoolboy.” As 
examples take the following :— 

“ Appal, affright; atween, between; ay, always; 
Llazon, painting, displaying; carol, to sing songs of joy ; 
deftly, skilfully ; drowsy-head, drowsyness; eke, also; 
Jays, fairies; gear or geer, furniture, dress; glee, joy, 
pleasure ; Aight, named, called; lea, a piece of land, or 
meadow ; moil, to labour; noursling, a child that is 
nursed ; sheen, bright, shining ; sooth, true or truth ; 
unkempt, unadorned ; ween, to think ; wight, man. 


H. Bower. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs,— 

“ Nulla enim vite pars neque publicis, neque privatis 
neque forensibus, neque domesticis in rebus: neque si 
tecum agas quid, neque si cum altero contrahas, vacare 
officio potest.”—Cicero’s Offices, bk. i. c. ii. 

““T care not to ask if there be dregs or tatters of 
human life, such as can escape from the description and 
boundary of morals. I submit that duty is a power 
which rises with us in the morning, and goes to rest 
with us at night. It is co-extensive with the action of 
our intelligence. It is the shadow which cleaves to us 
go where we will, and which only leaves us when we 
leave the light of life.’—Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation, 

37. 


p- 
J. M. Danson. 
Aberdeen. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Sir Berxarp Gascorcne.—I should be very 
glad if any of your readers could give me any in- 
formation respecting this gentleman, who narrowly 
escaped being murdered in cold blood—like Sir 
C. Lucas and Sir G. Lisle—at the surrender of 
Colchester in 1648. Mr. C. Markham, in the paper 
he read before the Historical Section of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, at Colchester, persisted, 
though he could give no authority for the state- 
ment, in calling him an adventurer named Guas- 
coni. I, following Lord Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion—no mean authority, I think—termed 
him a noble gentleman of Florence. This is the 
passage in Clarendon. In Book xi. sect. 106 (ed. 
1849), I read :— 

“Sir B. Gascoigne (who was a gentleman of Florence 
who had served the King in the war, and afterwards 
remained in London until the unhappy adventure at 
Colchester, and then accompanied his friends thither) had 
only English enough to make himself understood that he 
desired a pen and ink and paper that he might write a 
letter to his prince the great duke, that his highness 
might know in what manner he lost his life, to the end 
that his heirs might possess his estate. The officer that 
attended the execution thought fit to acquaint the general 
and council, without which he durst not allow him pen 
and ink, which he thought he might reasonably demand. 
When they were informed of it, they thought the matter 
worthy some consideration ; they had chosen him out of 
the list for his quality, and preferred him for being a 
knight that they might sacrifice three of that rank. The 
council of war had considered that if they should in this 
manner have taken the life of a foreigner, who seemed 
to be a person of quality, their friends or children who 
should visit Italy might pay dear for many generations, 
and therefore they commanded the officer, when the 
other two should be dead, to carry him back to the other 
prisoners.” 

I think it very probable that he was knighted 
by Charles I. What became of Sir Bernard ufter 
he so narrowly escaped with his life ? 

Joun Pieeot, F.S.A. 

The Elms, near Maldon. 


Tue Rev. Joun Hoox.—In 1662 this gentleman 
was Rector of Kingsworthy, Hants ; but upon the 
nm. of the Act of Uniformity he removed to 

asingstoke, where he became minister to the 
Independent dissenters. He was a person of some 
learning and piety, as the Latin inscription on his 
tombstone testifies. My reason, however, for 
appealing to “ N. & Q.” is to ascertain, if possible, 
to what family he belonged, and if a portrait of 
him is anywhere extant. Also, was he author of 
any religious treatises or other works? He died 
and was interred here in 1710, aged seventy-six. 

H. G. C. 
Basingstoke. 








BorvyLe Famity.—From an inq. p. m. 9 Hen. 
IV., No. 42, on Sir William de Bonvyle, Kt., who 
died Feb. 14, 1408, the following table of pedigree 
may be made out :— 

1. ......%=Sir Wm. de Bonvyle,—2. Alice ......? 
| Kt., ob, Feb. 14, 1408. 


| | m4 
John de B.,=—...... ? Thomas—...... ? William 
0. ¥. p. | de B. de B. 


| ar 
William de B. Thomas de B. William John de B., 
[created Lord [no doubt he de B. who ob.cire. 


Bonvyle and de who married 4 Hen. VI., 
Cheston,and m. Joan, co-h. of when his 
a lady whose the Poynings cousin Wil- 
Christian name family]. liam, s. of 
was Elizabeth. John de B., 
What was her was found 
his heir. 


surname ?] 
Can some of your correspondents fill up the 
blanks with marks of interrogation against them ? 
Was John de Bonvyle’s wife Elizabeth de Fitz 
Reginald, of Merston, co. Sussex, who re-married 
Richard Stukele ? SyYw1. 


Proc.aimine AN Earv’s TITLES AT THE ALTAR. 
—By the death of the Earl of Powis in 1801 the 
title became extinct. I have recently had occasion 
to refer to the accounts of the funeral published in 
the local papers of January and February of that 
year, and in one of them occurs the following pas- 
sage :-— 

** At the close of the burial service, the coronet being 
offered at the altar, his lordship’s several titles of Earl 
of Powis, Viscount Ludlow, Baron Herbert of Chirbury, 
Baron Powis of Powis Castle, and Baron Herbert of 
Ludlow, were solemnly proclaimed.” 

Was this a usual ceremony when a title became 
extinct, and is it one ever performed now ? 


A. RB. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Hatketrs “Dictionary oF ANONYMOUS 
LiTeRATURE.”—May I ask, through the medium 
of “N. & Q.,” whether, since the death of Mr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Halkett’s successor at the Advo- 
eates’ Library, anybody has taken this work up ; 
and, if so, as I sent my name in as a subscriber 
many years ago, what progress has been made? 
The question has occurred to me by turning up 
the following letter from Mr. Halkett, which may 
be considered of sufficient general interest to bear 
printing :— 

“Oct. 1, 1868. 

“ My dear Sir,—I am exceedingly obliged to you for 
your kind letter of yesterday. I fear that you estimate 
too highly the merits of the Catalogue of the Advocates’ 
Library. At the same time it would be affectation to 
deny that I have spent upon it a large amount of con- 
scientious labour. A third part was issued several months 
ago, and, asa copy was sent to the British Museum, it 
ought to be found there. When you see it, please to 
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look at the article ‘ Bible,’ which I fancy is tolerably 
well done. 

“T have now resolved to send to the press, with as 
little delay as possible, my Dictionary of Anonyms and 
Pseudonyms. I begin to feel convinced that I have 
been aiming at something too perfect, and therefore 
unattainable. My intention was to give a complete copy 
of every title-page, including motto, imprint, &c.; but, 
having lately put a few entries into type, by way of 
aoe, I find that the work would extend far beyond 
all reasonable limits. I have, therefore, resolved to 
abridge the titles, leaving in all cases enough to secure 
perfect identification ; and I may probably use some of 
the space so gained to increase the number of biblio- 
graphical and illustrative notes, for which I have exten- 
sive materials, 


“ When I have finally determined the shape and size, 
I shall print a specimen, of which I shall send you a 
copy. I shall be glad to get your bibliogram on sur- 
naming. I am, dear sir, yours very sincerely, 


“Samu. HALKert. 
“ Ralph Thomas, Esq.” 


Rapa Tomas. 
22, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“Froprisn.”—What is the derivation of this 
word? It is not given in Johnson’s octavo edition 
of 1756, or in Charles Richardson ; but I find it 
in Smart’s Walker (3rd edit., 1849) with Clarendon 
cited as authority. It several times occurs in Sir 
Charles Grandison, ¢.g., “If my lord will ask par- 
don for his froppishness, as we say of children.”— 
Sir Charles Grandison (new edition, London, 
Payne, &c., 1810, 12mo.), vol. iv. p. 217. And in 
Wycherley’s Country Wife, Act ii. sc. 1, it is used : 

“ Mrs. Pinch. O my dear, dear bud, welcome home ! 
aay, oe thou look so froppish? Who has angered 

ee! 

Pinch. You're a fool.” 
Mippie TemPiar. 


“Stuc-HorN.”—The last lines of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s poem Childe Roland read :— 
“ And yet 

Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 

And blew : ‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’”’$ 
What is a slug-horn? Mr. Wright, in his Dic- 
tionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, has, 
“ Slug-horn, a short excrescence of horn hanging 
loose on a cow’s head.” Jamieson, in his Scottish 
Dictionary, gives, “ Slughorne and sluggorne, the 
watchword used by troops in the field.” He also 
says that the word takes the form of slogan in the 
south of Scotland. I cannot find any other defini- 
tion anywhere, or indeed mention of the word, and 
neither of the above seems to be the slug-horn 
mentioned by Mr. Browning. J. H. N. 

Manchester. 


“Carry-Warry.”—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me as to the etymology of this 
word? I came across it for the first time the other 
day. Curiously enough, several times since then 
I have heard it made use of. The sense in which 


with the word rubbish. Is it a word in general 
use, or merely a provincialism ? W. S. 
Manchester. 


“Laupe” (Latin), A Puace 1x France (?).— 
A MS. Martyrologium, apparently of the fifteenth 
century and French execution, has the obits of 
sundry abbots “de Laude” noted in its margin, 
and in such a way as to indicate that the MS. was 
probably written in the monastery thus referred 
to. I have looked in vain in Ferrarius’s Lexicon 
Geographicum (ed. 1670) for “ Laude”; and the 
five places to which he assigns “Laus” (viz., Laino, 
Lodi, Lodi Vecchio, Sapri, and Scalea) are in Italy. 
Can any reader oblige me with information of a 
monastery “de Laude” at any of those places, or 
(as I suspect) in France ? 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

26, Bedford Place. 


Tae Mews, Cuarine Cross.—Smith, in his 
Streets of London, says, i. 130, that Geoffrey 
Chaucer was made clerk of tae king’s works, and 
of the mews at Charing. What authority has he 
for this statement ? Cunningham does not repeat 
it, but he constantly omits a great deal of valuable 
matter that Smith records ; and he also uses a vast 
quantity of it without acknowledgment. In the 
new edition I think no fact should be cited with- 
out an authority, or at any rate a reference. Stow 
says that when the royal stables of Henry VIII. 
were burnt in Lomsbury, i.e. Bloomsbury, the 
horses were removed to the mews. 

There was in the mews, or close adjoining, a 
place called the Common Dutch Prison, into 
which, by order of Cromwell, the notorious Colonel 
Joyce was thrown. Is any record of this prison 
to be got at? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Avexanper I. or Russta.—In the number of 
the Tablet for Nov. 11, it is authoritatively 
asserted that Alexander I. of Russia died a mem- 
ber of the Catholic (i.e. Roman) Church. What 
are the proofs of this statement? There is a very 
detailed account of his last days in Joyneville’s 
Life and Times of Alexander I., published, 1875, 
by Tinsley Bros., but I think that it is not men- 
tioned there. Z. 


Tae Rant Famtty.—This family for several 
generations resided at Swaffham Prior, Cambridge- 
shire, where they possessed considerable estates, 
now the property of Charles Peter Allix, Esq., of 
that place. Roger Rant, Esq., the last male de- 
scendant, married twice. By his first wife he had 
three children, one only of whom, Mary, survived 
him. His second wife was Bridget, fifth daughter 
of Sir Strange Jocelyn, Bart., of Hide Hall, Saw- 
bridgeworth, by whom he had no issue. I shall 





I understood it signified its being synonymous 


be glad if any of your numerous readers can assist 
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me in finding out the family name of his first wife, 

with the place and date of her marriage, about 

1730. Tuomas Birp. 
Romford. 


Lyon Famiiy.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
inform me who, or of what family, were the fol- 
lowing : Sir John Lyon, Sheriff and Lord Mayor 
of London about 1552; and William Lyon, Bishop 


x 


of Ross in 1582? . W. 


Taree WomeEN are buried in St. Peter's, at 
Rome. One is Queen Christina of Sweden. Who 
are the other two? Joun Tompson. 


“ A MAN LOADED witH Miscnrer or Marri- 
mony.”—Can you tell me anything about an old 
print thus entitled? It is about eighteen inches 
long, by nine broad. I believe the original paint- 
ing was a sign-board in Oxford Street. Some 
people have pronounced it a Hogarth, but the 
only connexion that I can see is a figure of a woman 
in the right hand corner, entering Gripe’s shop, 
which is identical with a figure in “Gin Lane.” 

K. 8S. B. 

“PD porck der inghelen. Hier beghint de tafele van 

desen teghewoerdeghen boecke geheeten (d boec va den 
heylighen inghelen) ghetranslateert wten franchoyse in 
duitsce bi mi thomas vander noot. Welck boeck in vijf 
deelé oft tractaten ghedeylt es.” 
—The above work was printed at Brussels in 1517. 
What is the full title, and who was the author of 
the Livre des Anges, of which it purports to be a 
translation ? ENGEL. 


Heratpic.—What were the armorial bearings 
of Henri de Massie, Duc de Rouvigny, time of 
Louis XIV.? He took refuge (and died) in Eng- 
land after the Edict of Nantes. He was in some 
way connected with Rachel, Lady Russell, and left 
to her the remnant of his fortune. W. M. M. 


Tenure or Lanp 1x HuntineponsHire.—The 
Monk of Ely (p. 139, edit. 1848) says there was 
in this county “terra tam libera que per forisfac- 
turam non possit iri perditum,” but only four hides. 
Mr. Coote (Neglected Fact in History, p. 46) says 
this was the ager privatus tenure of Rome, but it 
also is the same as the early Celtic tenure in Ire- 
land. Are there any remnants of such a distinc- 
tion of tenure from the rest of the county, as the 
particular mention of these four hides would 
imply ? G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.HLS. 


Lorp or THe Manor or Cawoop.—Is there 
a lord of the manor of Cawood, near York? If so, 
who was the lord in 1753 and also in 1820? 
B. C. 


“Sketetons’ Weppine”: Fox anp GRatran. 
—With regard to the first mentioned, can you in- 
form me whether it has appeared in a printed 





form? Ihave heard it read in public (by Mr. 
Bellew), but have failed to find it in print. The 
latter part of my query refers to parliamentary 
speeches made respectively by Fox and Grattan, 
which appeared in a work on elocution some 
years ago, but I have lost sight of it and cannot 
again discover it. Can you help me to it ? 

1. G. C. 
Basingstoke. 


Sr. ALKELD.—What is known of St. Alkeld or 
Alkelda, to whom the churches of Middleham and 
Giggleswick, in Yorkshire, are dedicated ? and are 
there any other churches with similar dedication ? 

A. W. M. 

Leeds, 


Dr. Jonnson’s anp Sir W. Scorr’s Avto- 
GRAPHS.—I have in my possession three autograph 
letters from Dr. Samuel Johnson, two of which 
were written from London just before his final 
return to Lichfield, and one from Lichfield just 
before his death. I have also one from Sir W. 
Scott declining to become a member of some club, 
the name of which is not mentioned. They areall 
written to Richard Ryland, merchant, of London. 
Can any one tell me if they have been made use of 
by any biographer, and if they are of much value? 

» 


R. 
[We shall be glad to have copies of these letters. ] 


“Brocrapnica Dramatica.”—What works in 
French, German, and Italian correspond to this? 
In French I only know the Soleinne Catalogue, 
which is very useful as far as it goes. 

J. BranpDER MATTHEWS. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Txropp’s Wirr.—“ As busy as Thropp’s wife.” 
What is the origin or meaning of this saying? A 
common addition is, “ Who hanged herself with 
a dish-cloth.” Joun Tompson. 

The Grove, Pocklington. 


Tue Royat Famities or EvrRoPpE DESCENDED 
rrom Manomet.—lI have frequently heard it confi- 
dently asserted that almost all the royal families 
of Europe, and several of our own English noble 
houses, are descended from Mahomet through a 
match or matches contracted during the time of 
the Crusades. This does not seem to me at all 
improbable, but I can find no evidence for it. If 
there be any such, will some one tell me where to 
find it ? K. P. D. E. 


Mepaut.—Obv.—Bare-headed bust, to R., in 
armour; IOANNES. DVX. DE. MoNTAGV. Rev.— 
The good Samaritan pouring oil into the wound of 


the traveller; TV. FAC. SIMILITER ; MDCCLI. in 
exergue. J. A. DASSIER, AR. Size 15. Any in- 


formation with reference to the above will much 
oblige. J. HamILTor. 
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Wiutuiam Reaprixe, Vicar or Soutnor, Hunts. 
—Of what family was William Reading, Vicar of 
Southoe, Hunts, before or about the time of the 
Commonwealth? His daughter Elizabeth was 
married in 1663 to Richard Ashcroft, of the same 
county. Was he related to Francis Reading, of 
Willington—said, in Stemmata Chicheleana (No. 
405), to have married Eliz. Gostwick—and how ? 

K. H. W. 

AUTHORS AND QvoTaTions WANTED.— 

“ Weary Titan, 

Staggering on to her goal ; 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlantean, the load 

Well nigh not to be borne 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 

> VW. & 
“ Of thine unspoken word thou art master, 
The spoken word is master of thee.” 


H. C. F. G. 


Replies. 


THE “TE DEUM.” 
(5% S. iii. 506 ; iv. 75, 102, 312 ; v. 330, 397, 514; 
vi. 76, 136.) 

In continuing this controversy I shall condense 
as much as possible. My own assertions on critical 
points and the counter-assertions of ALEPH I leave 
to their own value and to the intelligence of your 
readers. I must not be supposed to assent to the 
minor propositions of my opponents because for 
brevity’s sake I do not specifically refute them. 

I accept ALEPH’s appeal to “ the history and the 
known phraseology of the Te Deum.” But the 
points of its history most essential to the satisfactory 
resolution of the question—its date and author- 
ship—are wanting. This fact answers more than 
one observation of ALEPH, and turns the edge of 
others. 

Avepu says, “Almost all depends upon the 
words Aternus Pater.” Beitso. Iaffirm that the 
use of them in the 7’e Dewm throws back the pro- 
bable origin of the hymn to the first age of Chris- 
tianity. The mind and the heart of the early 
Church were full of the mystery long foretold, and 
it is idle to suppose that the apostles and first dis- 
ciples—men conversant with and taught by Him 
in whom all the prophecies concerning the Messiah 
were fulfilled—could be ignorant of His designa- 
tion by Isaiah. It is most natural that, in the 
depth of their thankful joy and in the ecstasy of 
their adoration, they should address Him whom 
they confessed as their “Lord and their God” in 
terms appropriated and consecrated to Him in the 
book of the evangelical prophet. It is true that, 
when strict definition was forced upon the Church 
by the perverseness of heresy, her terminology 
became more precise with reference to the whole 
joctrine of the Trinity. But you cannot argue 





that because certain words, which had been abused 
to support a falsehood, were suffered on that account 
to drop out of common use through a public act 
of just authority at a fixed period, they could 
never have been, before that period, used in their 
original, proper, and scriptural sense ; or that it 
is unlawful to use them still in that sense, «ven 
though they are once only found in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The distinctive use is perfectly understood, 
and the context must determine in each case to 
which of the Persons of the Godhead the terms are 
intended to be applied. Their application in the 
Te Deum is the very point in controversy. In 
Isaiah there is no question at all. The Hebrew 
words translated 4¢ternus Pater are by the con- 
fession of all applied to Christ there, and the 
legitimate inference from the fact of their disuse 
by the Church in later days is that the document 
in which they are found, being confessedly a very 
ancient hymn, uses them in that primary sense, 
and must therefore be referred to the earliest age. 
The first historical date is said to be at the bap- 
tism of St. Augustine in the fifth century ; but 
this may be quite as much an evidence of general 
acceptance and old custom as of recent composition 
and novel use. 

AvEPH proceeds to say that “the appellation 
/Eternus Pater addressed to Christ is utterly un- 
known in the language of the Church,” &c., and 
he supports the assertion by what he considers 
authority—the dictum of a certain professor of 
theology. Both beg the question. If the Te 
Deum is a primitive hymn, as I contend, they are 
confuted by itsterms. But ALEPH adds that “ no- 
where else in Holy Scripture is this title given to 
Christ.” Once is enough in Holy Scripture, and 
once is enough in an authentic document of the 
Church. Certainly, if the name Father were given 
both to the second Person and the first in the same 
short composition, in the same way, it would be 
confusion ; but it is not so. To the first Person it 
is given absolutely,and in its manifest and primary 
acceptation. To the second Person it is given with 
the qualifying or limiting scriptural addition, 
which must have been well understood in those 
days and by those Christians. By that addition 
the term Father is removed from its simple 
primary sense— paternity, generation—and trans- 
ferred to a secondary sense, different but analogous. 

Again, Atepu says, “This title is the ordinary 
one by which the first Person is designated.” I 
deny it. Almightiness is that attribute of Deity 
specially, and of course designedly, used in all the 
Creeds. Eternity is not ordinarily, nor primarily 
and prominently, and, so to speak, distinctively, 
applied to the first Person in the prayers and 
praises of the Church universal in any age, so far 
as I remember. In the English Prayer Book it 
does not once occur ; and the greater part of our 
Collects are of ancient date. In the “ Priest’s 
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Prayer Book,” which I have by me, with many 
Collects, all, I believe, from Catholic sources, it 
only occurs once. To other documents I have not 
here access. Of course the term may be and is 
applied to each of the Persons, as may all the 
attributes ; but it is not so predicated of the 
Father asalmightiness is. It is associated ordinarily 
not with the paternity, but with the Godhead ; 
and of course in a sense different from that in 
Isaiah ix. 6.* 

I observe, in passing, that, although the Jews 
did not know the doctrine of the Trinity, they 
must have had some notion of plurality in the 
Godhead from such passages as, “the Lord said 
unto my Lord”: and some notion of Sonship; 
compare Daniel iii. 25,“ The form of the fourth 
is like a Son of God,” with Daniel vii. 13, “ One 
like the Son of Man.” Oriental modes of thought 
and expression are often obscure to us; but there 
seems to be in such phrases a shadow of the 
mystery. ALEPH appears to have a latent con- 
sciousness that his ground is not quite sure when 
he quotes “Omnipotens Pater, zeterne Deus,” and 
then adds, “In more than one Liturgy the very 
name ‘ Aiternus Pater’ is found.” 

No Catholic, so far as I know, ever doubted 
that the Trisagion is addressed to the Blessed 
Trinity. My contention, and all that is necessary 
for my purpose, is that it may be sung on the 
manifestation of the glory of either of the Persons ; 
and that in the first instance it is represented 
by Isaiah as sung at the manifestation of the 
glory of Christ. Truly is it a triumphal hymn, 
ipvos éruvixios, a hymn upon a victory. It is 
strange to me that any Christian should fail to see 
what victory it celebrates. Surely it can only be 
the victory of Him*who was “sent by the Father,” 
and who went forth “conquering and to conquer” ; 
Him who “ascended up on high, leading captivity 
captive,” to take possession of the throne of 
judgment. Only in the Son can the Almighty 
Father be celebrated as a victor. 

The statements in reference to this matter from 
all my opponents seem to spring from an im- 
perfect apprehension—even so far as the human 
mind may apprehend it—of the mystery of the 
Trinity. Where one is, there are the three. And, 
on the occasion of any manifestation of Deity, the 
Trisagion may be fitly sung in confession of the 
Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in Unity. 
ALEPnh’s quotations are irrelevant : they illustrate 
what nobody denies. 

If the Ze Dewm were not the hymn which 
Christians sang to “Christ as God,” when Pliny 
was commissioned to investigate the charges 
against them, there is no other hymn now known 
that can be supposed to have been so. Homer's 


* It was not I, but Auer, who asserted ‘that the 
“LXX. omits the title [Aternus Pater] altogether.” 


See 5% 8, iv. 312. 





songs were transmitted from man to man by word 
of mouth ; and it is highly improbable that a 
composition full of truth and harmony, embodying 
the very spirit of the religion of Christ then recent 
in the world, and referred to as a distinguishing 
feature of the new worship by an educated heathen, 
should, in the providence of God, have been 
suffered utterly to perish from use and memory. 

In my letter to which Atepu replies, I antici- 
pated his final question. The “one like the 
Son of Man,” in Daniel’s dramatic vision of the 
judgment, before the Incarnation, is Christ pre- 
senting His assumed humanity in heaven, to show 
that as God and man He shall judge as He should 
save the world. In St. John’s vision, after the 
Incarnation, “the likeness of a lamb as it had been 
slain,” taking the book sealed by Daniel, repre- 
sents the consummated mystery of the Atonement, 
and the opening of the hidden things of God to 
the eye of faith. 

I adhere upon this question to my own mode 
from the first, referring to internal evidence, 
searched by reason in subordination to faith. If 
any authorities can be produced which pretend to 
settle it, or which have a real bearing upon its 
merits, I will investigate them, if I can, upon the 
same principle ; but I decline to accept as in- 
fallible mere opinions of individuals or bodies of 
men. 

“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 
Hersert RANDOLPH. 
Bexhill. 





Tue Irisn Bisnors, 1837 (5 8. vi. 348.)— 
From the Union to the amalgamation of the Irish 
bishoprics in 1833 the rotation of Irish bishops 
was comparatively a simple process. At the time 
of the Union there were four archbishops and 
eighteen bishops, and the Act of Union provided 
that the Archbishop of Armagh should sit in the 
first session, the Archbishop of Dublin in the 
second, of Cashel in the third, and of Tuam in the 
fourth. As to the bishops, those of Meath, Kil- 
dare, and Derry were to sit in the first session ; 
those of Raphoe, Limerick, and Dromore, in the 
second ; of Elphin, Down, ‘and Waterford, in the 
third ; of Leighlin, Cloyne, and Cork, in the fourth ; 
of Killaloe, Kilmore, and Clogher, in the fifth ; 
and of Ossory, Killala, and Clonfert, in the sixth. 

In 1833 provision was made for the conversion 
of the episcopate into two archbishoprics and ten 
bishoprics, to be represented by one archbishop 
(those of Dublin and Armagh alternately) and 
three bishops. This conversion took some years 
to complete, but the rotation of bishops ultimately 
became as follows : First session, Bishops of Os- 
sory, Cork, and Killaloe ; second, Meath, Kilmore, 
and Cashel ; third, Tuam, Derry, and Limerick ; 
fourth, Down, Ossory, and Cork, and so on. 

As to the spiritual peers, in the first and second 
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sessions held in the present reign, inquired for by 
W. M. M., I believe they were—First, Arch- 
bishop Trench of Tuam, Bishop Knox of Limerick, 
Bishop Saurin of Dromore, and Bishop Leslie of 
Elphin ; second, Archbishop Beresford of Armagh, 
Bishop Mount of Down, Bishop Fowler of Ossory, 
and Bishop Kyle of Cork. 

I arrive at this conclusion from the fact of a 
comparison with the roll of the Upper House in 
the third session, wherein the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and the Bishops of Killaloe, Kilmore, and 
Clogher sat. I should be glad to have my con- 
clusion confirmed from the rolls for 1837. As 
the rotation was subject to alteration in case of 
any of the bishops being temporal peers (as is the 
case with the present Bishop-elect of Meath) I 
may be in error. R. Passincuam. 


The Irish representative prelates, respecting 
whom W. M. M. inquires, were the Archbishop 
of Dublin (Whately), and the Bishops of Kilmore 
(Beresford), Clogher (Tottenham), and Killaloe 
(Sandes). The number was regulated by the 
Legislative Act of Union, and not by the Irish 
Church Temporalities Act. ABHBA, 


“Tristram SHanpy” (5% S. vi. 288.)—-Some- 
where, Mr. H. Forpe says, he has “ met with the 
assertion that the above work of Sterne’s was not 
original ; where can I have seenit?” Not the 
exact assertion, but an implication and the proof, 
will be found in 

“ Tilustration | of | Sterne | with | other Essays and 
Verses. | By John Ferriar, M.D. | Printed for | Cadell 
and Davies. London | m.pcc.xcvrir.” 

Dr. Ferriar shows that Sterne imitated (and in- 
deed took whole passages from) Rabelais, Beroalde, 
Bouchet, Bruscambille, Scarron, Swift, Burton, 
Bishop Hall, Montaigne, Bacon, and others. To 
make short work of the borrowings, they are such 
as these : “ Ambrose Pareus,” says Tristram, “ con- 
vinced my father,” &c., that the shortness of 
noses was caused “ by the flaccidity and softness 
of the nurse’s or mother’s breast—by sinking into 
it, quoth Parzeus, as into so much butter, the nose 
was comforted and nourished” (Tristram Shandy, 
vol. iii. chap. xxxviii.). This is copied from Rabe- 
lais, “ Tis Grangousier’s solution, said my father,” 
&c. And in Rabelais, bk. i. chap. xli., we find, 
“Les dues tetons des nourrices font les enfans 
canins. Mais gay, gay, ad formam nasi cognosce- 
tur ad te levavi,” &c, Bruscambille’s Prologue on 
Noses is openly borrowed from. The great curse 
is copied, as of course it must be, but not from the 
original, and Burton is conveyed sentence after 
sentence. 

“Shall we for ever make new books as apothe- 
caries make new mixtures, by pouring out of one vessel 
into another? Are we for ever to be twisting and un- 


twisting the same rope?” asks Sterne, condemning pla- 
giarists / 





This sentence is taken word for word from 
Burton’s introduction, see p. 4. But the instances 
are too many. Alas, many of Sterne’s beauties 
are Burton’s ! 

“Tis an inevitable chance—the first statute in Magna 
Charta—it is an everlasting Act of Parliament, my dear 
brother—all must die.”—Tristram Shandy, vol. v. 
chap. iii. 

Every word of this except the italics is Burton’s, 
Curiously, in verses prefixed as an epigraph, in the 
face of Ferriar’s first chapter, he asserts that this 
plagiarism does not detract—nor does it as to the 
creation of character—from Sterne’s originality. 
As Mr. Forpe and your readers may like to see 
them, I copy them :— 

** Sterne, for whose sake I plod through miry ways 

Of antic wit, and quibbling mazes drear, 

Let not thy shade malignant censures fear 

Though aught of borrow’d mirth my search betrays ; 

Long siept that mirth in dust of ancient days 

(Erewhile to Guise or wanton Valois dear) 

Till, wak’d by thee in Skelton’s joyous pile, 

She flung on Tristram her capricious rays. 

But the quick tear, that checks our wond'ring smile, 

In sudden pause, or unexpected story, 

Owns thy true mast’ry; and Le Fevre’s woes, 

Maria’s wand’rings, and the Pris'ner’s throes, 

Fix thee conspicuous on the shrine of glory.” 

J. Harn FriswE.t. 


Lowndes says of Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly :— 

“ From this storehouse of learning, intermingled with 
quaint observations and witty illustrations, many writers 
have drawn amply without acknowledgment, particu- 
larly Sterne, who has, in the most barefaced manner, 
copied the best of his pathetic as well as humorous 
passages.” 

Possibly this may be “the assertion” to which 
your correspondent draws attention. Certainly 
Sterne was an arrant plagiarist, but this would 
hardly justify the assertion that his work “was 
not original.” The plan was his own, although 
much of the matter may have been drawn from 
other sources. All who know Sterne know that 
he was not one to be troubled with scruples. 
Truth and upright dealing were virtues very 
foreign to his philosophy. 

Epwarp Tew, M.A. 


The originality of the groundwork of this book 
was called in question in 1763, in a work entitled 
The Life and Adventures of Christopher Wag- 
staffe, Gent., Grandfather to Tristram Shandy, 
&e., 2 vols. 8vo. The book is really a reprint of 
Dunton’s Pocket Library, or Voyage Round the 
World: being the Wonderful Adventures of 
Kainophilus. The charge was, I think, revived 
in some magazine some half dozen years ago. 

J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


There is an interesting chapter on Sterne’s 
plagiarisms in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book, The 
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Life of Laurence Sterne, London, Chapman & Hall, 
_ A. BeLsame. 
aris. 


A Papa Butt (5" S. vi. 329.)—No doubt the 
bull which your correspondent inquires about was 
that of Pope Pius V. fulminated against Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1569. The original is given 
by Bishop Burnet in his Collection of Records, 
and numbered thirteen, vol. ii., in the folio edition 
of his works published 1715. The whole docu- 
ment is too long to give in extenso, but if the 
editor will afford me sufficient space for the con- 
cluding paragraph (the only part really bearing 
upon the query), with Jeremy Collier’s translation 
into English, I think perhaps he may be doing 
a service to many of his readers to whom such 
documents are not accessible. After a fierce tirade 
against the Queen for her many and grave sins 
and misdemeanours against the “Holy See,” the 
Pope then proceeds to judgment :— 


“Tilius itaque auctoritate suffulti, qui nos in hoc su- 
premo justitiz throno, licet tanto oneri impares, voluit 
collocare, de apostolic potestatis plenitudine, declaramus 
predictam Elizabetham heretieam, et hzreticorum 
fautricem, eique adherentes in predictis, anathematis 
sententiam incurrisse, esseque a Christi corporis unitate 
preescisos : quinetiam ipsam pretenso regni predicti 
jure, necnon omni et quorumque dominio, dignitate, 
privilegioque privatam ; et item proceres, subditos et 
populos dicti regni, ac cxteros omnes, qui illi quomo- 
docunque juraverunt, a juramento hujusmodi, ac omni 
prorsus dominii, fidelitates, et obsequii debito, perpetuo 
absolutos, prout nos illos prasentium auctoritate absol- 
vimus, et privamus eandem Elizabetham prztenso jure 
regni, aliisque omnibus supradictis. Pracipimusque et 
interdicimus universis et singulis proceribus, subditis, 
populis et aliis praedictis; ne illi, ejusve monitis, man- 
datis, et legibus audeant obedire ; qui secus egerint, eos 
simili anathematis sententia innodamus,” &c. 

“In virtue therefore of his authority, who has been 
pleased to advance us to the supreme seat of justice, 
though unproportioned to support so great a weight, we, 
out of the plenitude of our apostotical authority, declare 
the aforesaid Elizabeth an heretic, and an encourager of 
heretics. And that those who adhere to her in the prac- 
tices above mentioned lie under the censure of an 
anathema, and are cut off from the unity of the body of 
Christ. We likewise declare the said Elizabeth deprived 
of the pretender of the kingdom above mentioned, and 
of all dominion, dignity, and privilege whatsoever ; and 
that all the nobility and subjects of the said realm, who 
have sworn to her in any manner whatsoever, are absolved 
from any such oath, and from all obligation of fidelity 
and allegiance; and by virtue of these presents we 
actually absolve them, and deprive the said Elizabeth of 
the pretended right to the crown, and all other pre- 
éminences and privileges above mentioned. We likewise 
command all the nobility, subjects, and others above 
mentioned, that they don’t presume to obey her orders, 
commands, or laws for the future; and those who act 
othetwise are involved in the same sentence of excom- 
munication.” 


Lingard’s observations on this transaction, as 
coming from a Roman Catholic, are singularly in- 
structive :— 

“Tf,” says he, “ the pontiff promised himself any par- 





ticular benefit from this measure, the result must have 
disappointed his expectations. The time was gone by 
when the thunders of the Vatican could shake the 
thrones of princes. By foreign powers the bull was 
suffered to sleep in silence ; among the English Catholics 
it served only to breed doubts, dissensions, and dismay. 
Many contended that it had been issued by an incom- 
petent authority; others that it could not bind the 
natives till it should be carried into actual execution by 
some foreign power ; all agreed that it was in their re- 
gard an imprudent and cruel expedient, which rendered 
them liable to the suspicion of disloyalty, and afforded 
their enemies a pretence to brand them with the name 
of traitors.” 

The remainder of the paragraph seems to supply 
the answer sought by your correspondent’s second 
query :— 

“She (Elizabeth) complained of it by her ambassadors 
as an insult to the majesty of sovereigns; and she 
requested the Emperor Maximilian to procure its revoca- 
tion. To the solicitations of that prince, Pius answered 
by asking whether Elizabeth deemed the sentence valid 
or invalid. If valid, why did she not seek a reconcilia- 
tion with the Holy See? If invalid, why did she wish it 
to be revoked? As for the threat of personal revenge 
which she held out, he despised it. He had done his 
duty, and was ready to shed his blood in the cause.”— 
History of England, vol. vi. pp. 111-112, 12mo., 1855. 
Much, therefore, as the English Catholics dis- 
liked and disapproved of the bull, it will appear 
by this that it was not they, but the Queen, who 
applied for its revocation and was refused. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Lapy Cranprassit (5 §. vi. 409.)—In Lady 
Llanover’s Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delany, vol.. ii., Second Series, p. 144, Mrs. 
Delany writes on January 14, 1775 :—“ I had last 
post a letter from Lady Clanbrassil, dated Dun- 
dalk. The Dowager Lady Clan is very fond of 
her,” &c. A note mentions that the Dowager 
Lady Clanbrassil was Lady Henrietta Bentinck, 
third daughter of the first Duke of — - 


According to a pedigree in the Hamilton Manu- 
scripts, edited by T. K. Lowry, Esq., James, first 
Earl of Clanbrassil of the second creation, married, 
in 1728, Lady Harriet Bentinck, and died in 1758. 
James, their only son, the second Earl, married, in 
1774, Grace Foley, and died in 1798. His widow 
survived till 1813. Reference is made in support 
of these statements to Mrs. Reilly’s Memoirs of 
the Hamilton Family, a book which I have not 
the means of seeing. Epmunp M. Boye. 


I do not see why Sir Jonn Mactean hesitates 
to believe his Lady Clanbrassil was Lady Henrietta 
Bentinck. On his own showing she could not 
have been more than seventy, and might have 
been less, and there have always been plenty of 
old ladies strong and hale at seventy. Nor does 
it follow that she carved the ivory box in 1770 
because she presented it in that year. She died 
June 10, 1792 (Ann. Reg. for that year, vol. 
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xxxiv. p. 59), and might then really have been 
called “a somewhat old lady.” 


©. F. 8. Warrey, M.A, 
Bexhill. 


Bioomssury Cuurcn (5% §. vi. 343, 412.)— 
G. D. T. may be right in assigning the statue on 
St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, to George L., 
but the weight of evidence seems to be in favour 
of George II. Ina New Critical Review of all the 
Public Buildings, which was published in 1736, 
and is attributed by Dobie to Ralph, the historian, 
the writer says, “ The new church of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, is built all of stone,” &c. He criti- 
cizes it unfavourably, and adds, “The execrable 
conceit of setting the king on the top of it excites 
nothing but laughter in the ignorant, and con- 
tempt in the judge.” As he does not say the late 
king, we must suppose that he means the king 
then reigning, i.e. George II. In Noorthouck’s 
History of London, published in 1773, this church 
is described ; and, as part of the description, we 
are told (p. 742) that “on a round pedestal at the 
top of a pyramid is placed a colossal statue of the 
late king” (George IT.). 

In the History and Survey of London and 
Westminster, published by Thornton in 1785, it 
is stated that on the top of this church “is a statue 
of his late Majesty, King George II.” (p. 463). 

The author of the Jacobite poem, The Devil o’er 
Lincoln, evidently believed that the statue repre- 
sented the king then reigning (George II.), for 
George I. was then dead, and he says :— 

“Since you make me such bishops, George, you may 
reign on.” 

Now the writer of this poem and Ralph were 

both living when the church was built, and must 

be supposed to know what king the statue was 

intended to represent. 

I have only to add that I was a curate of the 
adjoining parish, St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, thirty 
years ago, and that the tradition then existing 
assigned the statue to George II. ma 

Belsize Square. 


Smith, in his Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets 
of London, edited by Mackay, 1846, a work on 
which reliance may be placed, states positively 
that the statue is that of George I. He says 
(vol. i. p. 141), “ When Bloomsbury Church was 
finished, the figure of King George I. surmounting 
the steeple excited much criticism.” He adds an 
epigram to which it gave rise, printed in a six- 
penny book for children about 1756. Noble, in 
his continuation of Granger, states that the statue 
was erected by William Hucks, M.P. for Abingdon, 
and afterwards for Wallingford, who was Brewer 
to the Household, and who appears, he says, to 
have been “a very honest and a very loyal man : 
that he might make the latter appear most con- 
spicuous, he placed the statue of the king, 





George I., upon Bloomsbury steeple.” Noble adds 
a satirical epigram on the statue, made by a wag 
at the time of its erection. It is probably to one 
of the epigrams mentioned that a writer in the 
Penny Cyclopedia refers under the article “ Hawks- 
moor,” the architect of Bloomsbury Church. After 
quoting Walpole’s dictum, that the steeple is 
a “masterstroke of absurdity,” he proceeds to 
defend the architect, and adds that the statue 
“gave rise to a paltry epigram, that had perhaps 
quite as much influence in exciting a prejudice 
against the structure as Walpole’s dictum.” This 
writer repeats the common mistake that the statue 
is that of George II. Assuming Noble’s state- 
ment with regard to the donor of the statue to be 
correct, it is rather remarkable that Hucks should 
thus have honoured the deceased, instead of the 
reigning sovereign, unless on the accession of 
George II. he had been deprived of the office of 
Brewer to the Household. uP. BD. 


Cuess amMonG THE Matays (5 §, vi. 346.)— 
The invention of chess in India, regarding which 
Mr. Garton appears to be uncertain, is a fact 
completely demonstrated by my late esteemed 
friend and brother chess-player, Prof. Duncan 
Forbes, of King’s College, London, in the early 
chapters of his History of Chess. From India as 
a centre, the game of chess has been diffused over 
a great portion of the world. Westward of Hin- 
dostan, it was brought to Persia in the sixth 
century of our era. There it became known to 
the Arabs, who took it with them, and planted it 
in the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. From 
thence it passed to Syria and the Byzantines of 
the lower empire, who received it in the seventh 
century. From Constantinople it was, by various 
channels, gradually spread over Europe, and 
carried by the Varangians, the disbanded body 
guards of the Byzantine emperors, to Scandinavia, 
and the peoples of the North. From the land of 
its birth, chess found its way eastward to Burmah, 
Tibet, Siam, China, and Japan ; south-eastward 
to Malacca, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. One 
proof of the Indian origin of Malayan chess, I may 
mention, is its nomenclature. 

“The terms gijah, chatur, raja, and mantri,” writes 
Prof. Forbes, “are Sanskrit, iida, horse, and T?r, a 
chariot, are Tamul. Didah, baidah, or beidak, together 
with mdt and tammat, are pure Arabic. The only Per- 
sian word in the whole list is sah (for Shah), and that 
happens to be the word always used by the Arabs to 
denote the ‘ Chess King,’ and the term ‘ check.’” * 

The intercourse established of late years between 
Japan and the outer world has made us acquainted 
with the mode of playing chess in that country, 
which differs materially from other varieties of 
this ancient pastime. The game is there called 
Shogi, and the board consists of eighty-one squares, 





* History of Chess, p. 271. 
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instead of our sixty-four. It is a favourite recrea- 
tion with all classes, holding much the same position 
as draughts in Great Britain. The pieces occupy 
three lines on either side, in place of the ordinary 
two. Those on the first line are Yari, or spear ; 
Keima, or horse, identical with the knight ; Gin, 
silver ; Kin, gold ; and Ou, king, in all respects 
the same as our potentate. On the second line are 
only two pieces, Hisha, a chariot, which moves 
similarly to a rook, and Kaku, a corner or angle, 
which traverses the board diagonally, like our 
bishop. The Fu, or pawns, nine in number, are 
stationed on the third line.* From their 
proximity to China it appears to me extremely 
probable that the Japanese, by some means or 
other, obtained chess from the Celestials, who 
have been from time immemorial ardent cultivators 
of it. I am the more inclined to this opinion 
on account of some points of resemblance which 
exist between the Chinese game and that of Japan. 
It is called, for instance, by the Japanese “ a game 
of mimic warfare,” and, as Capt. Hiram Cox states 
in his interesting paper on chess in Burmah and 
China, in the Asiatic Researches,t the Chinese 
designate chess Choke-choo-hong-ki, literally, “ the 
play of the science of war.” 
Hvucu A, Kennepy. 
Junior United Service Club. 


“Prpaci Dioscorip& ANAZARBEI De Mepica 
MATERIA. .. Colonize, opera et impensa Joannis 
Soteris, anno M.D.XxIx. mense augusto, fol.” (5% 
8. vi. 347), is a very rare book, but I do not think 
it to be valued at a high price. It must have four- 
teen preliminary leaves and 753 pages. Very 
often “ Hermolai Barbari . . . in Dioscoridem co- 
rollariori: libri quingue . . ., Colonie, ap. Joan. 
Soterem, 1530,” fol., of seventy-eight leaves and 
a frontispiece, is bound with it. The first edition 
of Pedacit Dioscorides was published (Grice) in 
1499, Venetiis, apud Aldum Manutiun, fol., 
along with Nicandri Theriaca et Alexipharmaca. 
Another edition, in Greek also, cur. Fr. Asulani, 
appeared in 1518, Venetiis, in zedibus Aldi, small 
4to. The best modern edition has been given by 
©. Sprengel, Leipzig, 1829-30, 2 vols., S8vo. 
There is a French translation by Martin Mathée 
(Matthzeus), Lyon, Thibault Payan, 1559, 4to., 
plates. Matthiolus (P. A.) was the author of 
Commentarii in sex libros Pedacit Dioscoridis 
Anazarbei de medica materia. The best editions 
of this commentary, once famous, are Venetiis, ex. 
off. valgrisiana, 1565, fol., plates ; Venetiis, 1583, 
fol. ; Basilese, 1598, fol. It was translated into 
French by J. Desmoulins, Lyon, 1579, fol., and 
by Ant. du Pinet, Lyon, 1680, fol. 

It is thought that the books vi., vii., and viii. 





* Vide Japanese Chess, by Mr. W. B. Mason; West- 
minster Papers, vol. viii. p. 68. 
Vol. vii. p. 489. 





of Medica Materia, which treat of poisons, are not 
really the work of this Greek physician, who lived 
in the first century of the Christian era, and has 
left also a treatise on botany, which fora long time 
enjoyed a very high reputation. 
Henri GAUSSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 


This edition, says Brunet (Manuel, ii. 734), is 
more rare than recherchée, and, though sold for 
twenty-three francs at Jussieu’s sale, produced 
only four francs at Huzard’s. In itself it would 
not seem worth much, unless the MS. notes should 
give this copy some additional value. 

V. E. Buckiey. 


“Lawiess Covrr” (5 §. vi. 409.)—The 
answer respecting the old manorial court held at 
Rochford, in Essex, is best given by referring to 
that curious book, Cowel’s Law Dictionary ; or, 
Interpreter of Words and Terms used, either in 
the Common or Statute Laws of Great Britain, and 
in Tenures and Jocular Customs, of which the 
first edition was printed at Cambridge in 1607. 
Under the title “ Lawless Court,” Cowel has :— 

“ On Kingshill, at Rochford, in Essex, on Wednesday 
morning next after Michaelmas Day, at cock-crowing, is 
held a court, vulgarly called Lawless Court. They 
whisper, and have no candle, nor any pen and ink but a 
coal (i.e. a piece of charcoal to write with) ; and he that 
owes suit or service, and appears not, forfeits double his 
rent for every hour that he is missing. This cour 
belongs to the honour of Raleigh and to the Earl of 
Warwick, and is denominated Lawless because held at 
unlawful or lawless hours. The title of it in the Court 
Rolls runs thus :— 

Curia de Domino Rege 
Dicta sine lege, 
Tenta est ibidem 
Per ejusdem consuetudinem, 
Ante ortum solis 
Luceat nisi polus, 
Senescallus solus 
Nil scribit nisi colis, 
Toties voluerit 
Gallus ut cantaverit, 
Per cujus soli sonitus 
Curia est summonita : 
Clamat clam pro rege 
In curia sine lege, 
Et nisi cito venerint 
Citius peenituerint, 
Et nisi clam accedant, 
Curia non attendat, 
Qui venerit cum lumine 
Errat in regimine, 
Et dum sunt sine lumine, 
Capti sunt in crimine, 
Curia sine curd, 
Jurati de injuria. 
A piece of Latin doggerel, which has been freely turned 
into this English jingle :— 
This court of our Lord the King 
Held without law, or anything 
But custom old, before sunrise 
And while the stars are in the skies: 
No pen and ink the steward uses 
But rather ends of charcoal chooses. 
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The court is summoned by cock-crow, 
No other summoning they know. 

He whispers all the king's demands 
Upon their persons and their lands, 

And unless they soon appear, 

Soon they find they have much to fear, 
And unless they quickly sneak in, 

They will find the court up breaking. 
Whoever comes and brings a candle 
This court’s rules don’t understand well ; 
But while they sit in darkness blinking, 
The dues are paid with money chinking ; 
Careless court, and ill-used suitors 
Paying in this way their pewters.” 


An account of this court is also to be found in 
Blunt’s Jocular Tenures, the best authority on 
such matters, of which a new edition has recently 
been published by Mr. Hazlitt. Wu De 


Mr. Cooke will find a very full and particular 
account of everything connected with this court, 
and of its being held on October 13-14, 1868, in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, vol. iv., Second Series, pp. 172-182, by 
the late eminent antiquarian, W. H. Black, Esq., 


F.S.A. SaMvuEL SuHaw. 
Andover. 


“Tre Doe’s Meat Many,” tune “ Waite 
CocxapE” (5 §. vi. 410.)— 


“In Gray’s Inn Lane not long ago 
An old maid lived a life of woe ; 
She was fifty-three, with a face like tan, 
When she fell in love with the Dog’s Meat Man. 
She very much liked this Dog’s Meat Man, 
He was a good-looking Dog’s Meat Man ; 
Her roses and lilies were turned to tan 
When she fell in love with the Dog’s Meat Man. 


Every morning he went by, 

Whether the weather was wet or dry; 

And right opposite to her door did stan’, 

And cried ‘ Dog's meat,’ did the Dog’s Meat Man. 
Then her cat would run out to the Dog’s Meat Man, 
And rub against the legs of the Dog’s Meat Man ; 
Then he took up his barrow, and away he ran, 

And cried ‘ Dog's meat,’ did the Dog’s Meat Man. 


One day she kept him at her door 

A-talking half an hour or more, 

For you must know this was her plan 

To get a good look at the Dog's Meat Man. 

‘If I'd a five pound note,’ said the Dog’s Meat Man, 
‘I'd set up a tripe shop,’ said the Dog's Meat Man, 
‘And I'd marry you to-morrow’; she admired the 


plan, 
And she lent a five pound note to the Dog’s Meat Man. 


The very next morning he was seen 

In coat and breeches of velveteen, 

To Bagnigge Wells she went in a bran 

New gown, and she walked with the Dog’s Meat Man. 
She had biscakes (sic) and ale with the Dog’s Meat Man, 
And she walked arm in arm with the Dog's Meat Man, 
And all the people that round did stan’ 

Said, ‘ My eye, what a dandy is the Dog’s Meat Man!’ 


Next morn she at her door did stan’ 

To keep a look out for the Dog’s Meat Man ; 

But he never comed, and she then began 

To think that she was diddled by the Dog’s Meat Man. 





So she went out to look for the Dog's Meat Man, 

But she couldn't find the Dog’s Meat Man ; 

Some friends gave her for to understan’ 

He'd a wife and seven children had this Dog’s Meat 
Man. 

So she went home in grief and tears, 

All her hopes transformed to fears, 

And her hungry cat to mew began, 

As much as to say, ‘ Where ’s the Dog’s Meat Man?’ 

She couldn’t help thinking of that Dog’s Meat Man, 

That cheating, good-looking Dog's Meat Man. 

So you see in one day's short span 

She lost her heart, her five pound note, and the Dog’s 
Meat Man.” 


Emitivs Ratpn Norman. 
Melton Mowbray. 


Fievr-pe-Lis will find “ The Dog’s Meat Man” 
in the second vol. of The British Minstrel, pub- 
lished by Sherwood & Co., Paternoster Row, 1827. 

H. H. 


“Herp Jonn” (5™ §. vi. 328.)—Does not this 
refer to the goat-weed (genus gopodium, from 
the supposed resemblance of the leaves to the foot 
of the goat), which was known as Herb Gerarde, 
from John Gerarde, the old botanist? If so, the 
allusion of Charles II. is clear, viz., that Lord 
Hereford was cloven footed, otherwise the d—l, 
and not to be trusted. W. PxHItuirs. 


Evripipes (5" §. vi. 325.)—But Ainsworth 
and Lord Brougham were not so completely wrong 
after all. There is ancient authority for the long 
i in Euripides. Forcellini has :-— 

“Pznultima fere corripitur. Producitur a Sidon. 
Carm, xxiii. v. 127 : ‘ Cessissent Sophocles et Euripides.’ 
Adde Carm. ix. v. 235.” 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


In my Ainsworth, also edited by Thomas 
Morell, new edition, 1773, Eurfpides has both the 
i’s short. It is easy to see how the second 7 came 
to be marked long; the accent being on the 
penult, it is pronounced as if long. A Greek 
would pronounce the name Euripides, or rather 
Evripides. All Greek names ending in ides are 
accentuated on the penult. 

E. Leaton Bienxrysorr. 


Featners (5 §. vi. 347.)—The allusion to 
feathers at the above reference reminds the under- 
signed of an epigram read some forty-three years 
or so ago, but where has vanished from the tablets 
of memory. It was something as follows :— 

*¢* Wit is a feather,’ Pope bas said, 
And females never doubt it ; 
For those who ’ve least within their (the) head 
Display the most without it.” - 


Tue “ItLocisms” or THE Frencn LANGUAGE 
(5™ §. vi. 360.)—Your list of “illogisms” of the 
French language is a very good and curious collec- 
tion. You will probably have noticed that in a 
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large number of the sentences quoted (nine out of 
twenty-three), the difficulty lies in the pronunciation 
of the letter t, which is now sounded like s (“les 
portions ”), now like ¢ (“les portions-nous?”). It 
may interest your readers to learn that a very in- 
genious plan has been proposed to solve this diffi- 
culty, which occurs in so many words. This is to 
put a cedilla under the ¢ when it is to be pro- 
nounced like s or¢. But I cannot say that there 
seems to be any chance of this very simple innova- 
tion being adopted. A. BELJsaMe. 
Paris. 


Mapame D’Arstay’s “ Diary ” (5" §. vi. 406.) 
—On referring to the Peerage I find that the second 
wife of the Hon. Stephen Digby—the Miss Fuzi- 
lier of the Diary—was Charlotte Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Rob. Gunning, K.B. His first wife was 
(Lady) Lucy (Strangways), daughter of the first 
Earl of Ilchester. I would also point out that 
Miss P——,, companion to Mrs. Delany, was that 
lady’s great niece, Miss Port, afterwards Mrs. 
Waddington, of Llanover (Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney, iii. 91). The identification of four persons 
mentioned in the Diary under fictitious names or 
by blanks is, I think, satisfactorily established, 
and I hope others will be added. 

Cartes WYLIE. 


I find, on the fly-leaf of a copy of the Diary 
which belonged to a lady who died some years 
ago, notes in her handwriting to the effect that 
“Mr. Turbulent ” was M. de la Guiffardiére, Ger- 
man Reader to the Queen and the princesses ; 
“Miss Fuzilier” was Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Robert Gunning ; she became the second wife of 
“Mr. Fairly,” ic, Hon. Stephen Digby; and 
that “Col. Well Bred” was Col. Greville. I 
wonder if he was uncle to the author of the Gre- 
ville Memoirs. M. C. B. 


Many years ago, when I first read this Diary, 
it was always said that Mr. Fairly was the writer’s 
name for Col. Stephen Digby, and that the “ Miss 
Fuzilier” whom he married (and who was his 
second wife) was Charlotte Margaret Gunning, 
eldest dacghter of Sir Robert Gunning, Bart. 
The name Fuzilier was doubtless given in playful 
allusion to the lady’s real name, Gunning. The 
reason why Miss Burney concealed her friend Mr. 
Fairly’s real name of Digby appeared to me to be 
that the feeling towards him on her part was some- 
what deeper than friendship, and some questions 
asked her and comments made to her by Queen 
Charlotte on this subject (see Diary) confirm this 
impression. Lrypis. 


Treton THE Reerctpe (5" S. vi. 287, 334, 377, 
390, 429.)—I am quite content to let the facts 
stated in my former article (p. 390) stand against 
the opinions of Mr. Wurre (p. 430). Nothing 





that he says weakens their force, or in the slightest 
degree strengthens the opposite theory. The only 
authority quoted by him, viz., the Rev. William 
Betham, is, as Mr. Wuire ought to be aware, 
notoriously almost, if not quite, as untrustworthy 
as his predecessor, the Rev. Mark Noble, whom he 
evidently merely followed ; and the other autho- 
rities which he cites, but does not quote, merely 
followed them, Mr. Wuire himself bringing up 
the rear. 

Two misrepresentations in Mr. Wurrr’s article 
demand my attention. He says that the con- 
clusions I have formed “appear to be based upon 
the assumption that, because Mary Ireton was 
called Fleetwood, she was the daughter, and not 
the step-daughter, of General Charles Fleetwood.” 
Now, I formed my opinions upon no assumption 
whatever, and assumed nothing whatever ; but I 
expressed my belief, as I express it now, that 
when, at an interesting crisis in the life of the 
young lady in question, and on an occasion when 
the legal establishment of her identity was abso- 
lutely necessary, it was solemnly sworn that she 
was the daughter of Charles Fleetwood, as it had 
been twice before sworn that the daughters of 
Ireton were Fleetwood’s step-daughters, such posi- 
tive legal evidence outweighs overwhelmingly the 
mere conjecture of such an irresponsible authority 
as the Rev. Mark Noble. 

Again, Mr. Wuire “ cannot help thinking that 
Cot. Crester is in error, in 4 §. ii. 600, in 
raising a doubt that General Fleetwood’s third 
wife was Dame Mary Hartopp.” This is really 
too bad. I had flattered myself that, on the con- 
trary, on that very page I had put that doubt, 
raised by somebody else, forever at rest, by being 
the first to give the marriage allegation, and the 
date and place of the marriage, to the world. 

JosrerH LemMvet CHESTER. 


In my note at p. 429 I find I have committed 
an error in stating that General Fleetwood’s third 
wife was the widow of Sir Thomas instead of Sir 
Edward Hartopp. I cannot imagine how I could 
have made the blunder, as the rough notes from 
which I penned the article are very plain. I 
should not have noticed it except for some colla- 
teral questions put to me by your valued corre- 
spondent, Mr. Epwarp Sotty. 

Grorce WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Harry or Monmovtna, &c. (5" §S. vi. 429.)— 
Henry V.—Redmayne’s description (condensed) :— 


‘* Head spherical ; broad forehead ; hair brown, thick, 
and smooth; nose straight; face becomingly oblong; 
complexion florid; eyes bright, large, and subrufus 
[auburn], dove-like when unmoved, but fierce as those of 
a lion in his anger ; teeth even and white as snow; ears 
graceful and small; chin divided; neck fair, of a be- 
coming thickness throughout ; cheeks part rosy, part of 
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delicate whiteness; lips vermilion ; limbs well formed, 
and firmly knit.” 

(Cole’s Memorials of Henry V., Introduction, 
». xxxv.) This is the portrait of an eye-witness. 
Por costume, consult Harl. MS. 1319. 

Samuel Pepys.—Dark blue eyes. (Portrait, 
National Portrait Exhibition, 1866.) Mr. Pepys 
set up a periwig, Nov. 3, 1663, in his thirty- 
second year. 

Mrs. Pepys.— 

“My wife being dressed this day in fair hair did 
make me so mad that I spoke not one word to her, 
though I was ready to burst with anger.” 

(Diary, May 11, 1667.) Remembering that Mrs. 
Pepys’s father was a Frenchman, may it not be 
reasonably supposed from this that she was dark ? 
My edition of the Diary gives her portrait, by 
Hales (which Pepys pronounced “ very like”), but 
does not state where the original may be seen. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“ FIAT JUSTITIA, RUAT cao&LUM” (4 §. 1,94; ix. 
433 ; 5™ S.iv. 339 ; v. 111.)—This famous saying 
has often been the subject of controversy, and so 
lately as last year an inquiry as to its origin ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.,” along with a curious paragraph 
upon the subject copied from the Guardian of the 
same week. At the last reference, Mr. MARSHALL 
has correctly pointed out that the sentence, “ Fiat 
justicia, et pereat mundus,” was the Wahlspruch, 
or motto, chosen by the Emperor Ferdinand I. 
He reigned from the abdication of Charles V. in 
1558 to 1565 ; but he had been elected King of 
the Romans at Coln, and crowned at Aachen, in 
1531. If I am correct in supposing that the choice 
of the Wahlspruch was made upon election, this 
would give an earlier date to it than that (1553) 
assigned in the Guardian’s paragraph to the quo- 
tation, “ Fiat justicia ruat mundus.” It is possible 
that the phrase may have been already a well- 
known one when it was chosen by Ferdinand. 
Another reading of it is, “ Fiat justitia, aut pereat 
mundus.” Jouyxy Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Otiver Gouipsmitn (5" §. vi. 347, 397.)—In 
reference to this anecdote, the probability of which 
has often been questioned, see Prior's Life of 
Goldsmith, 1837, vol. i. p. 47. He says of it :— 

“ Mrs. Hodson heard the story early in life, which 
could scarcely have been told without some foundation ; 
and the late Sir Thomas Featherston, whose grandfather 
was the supposed landlord, remembered, when ques- 
tioned, something of the anecdote.” 

That Sir Thomas remembered the story as a 
family tradition, Prior gives on the authority of 
the Rev. John Graham, Rector of Tamlaghtara, 
Londonderry (author of the Annals of Ireland, 
&c.). Epwarp Sotty. 


I think there can be little doubt that the per- 
sonal adventure upon which Goldsmith afterwards 





founded his ever-charming comedy, She Stoops to 
Conquer, is really true. Both Mr. Forster and 
Washington Irving tell the story in their respective 
lives of the poet ; and, although Mr. Forster says 
of it “ if true,” he appears to believe it. It hap- 
pened in 1744, when Goldsmith was sixteen years 
of age. Both Forster and Irving, however, say— 
which the writer in the Newcastle paper quoted 
by Mr. W. G. Brack does not—that the future 
poet was sent to the gentleman’s house as an inn 
by a notorious wag as a practical joke. It will 
be remembered that Hastings and Marlow are 
*“japed” in the same way by the hopeful Tony 
Lumpkin in the comedy above mentioned. One 
can certainly hardly imagine a more ludicrous 
incident than the mistaking a gentleman’s house 
for an inn, and conducting oneself accordingly. 
Was it not that most inveterate of practical jokers, 
Theodore Hook, who once pretended to mistake 
a large flower vase, outside a gentleman’s house, 
for the sign of an inn, and, entering the house in 
the coolest manner, seated himself, and, addressing 
the astounded owner as the landlord, told him to 
bring him a pair of slippers ? 
JoNATHAN BoucuieEr. 


Curious Errors cavusep sy Homonyrmy (5% 
S. iv. 483 ; v. 155, 211; vi. 111, 199, 219, 237.) 
—M. Bevsame asks me to give another example 
of a Lat. short o producing in French two syllables, 
I was about to reply that the o in hora is long, 
as in wpa, when I was forestalled by another cor- 
respondent. I would also remark that there are 
no immutable or unexceptional laws relating to 
the transfer of words from one language to another. 
Had hora been short instead of long, I would 
have compared boeuf and bien with bdv-is and 
bine. Further, it is one thing to translate 
augurium by eiir, and another to derive the latter 
from the former. Looking at homo, which in old 
French first became home, hom, before it became 
om, and finally on, I should say that heur was 
more probably an earlier form than eur, eiir. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


REMINISCENCES OF STouRFIELD (5* §. vi. 261, 
281.)—-Allow me to correct an error on p. 262: 
“ Of the latter (daughters), one was Mrs. (not Lady) 
Jessop.” She was Lady Anna Maria Jessop ; being 
the daughter of an earl, she bore the title of cour- 
tesy. I remember her very well ; she lived near 
Gibside, in one of her mother’s mansions. As 
a boy, I used to see her every Sunday drive to 
Whickham Church. In those days I used to hear 
many stories of Stoney-Bowes and his doings ; 
amongst others that he carried off Lady Strath- 
more in a sack before him on horseback. He was 
a handsome man and of good address. 

E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 
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Ayevus Earts (5" §. vi. 206, 334.)—R. C. W. 
says that the word “ of” should never be omitted 
after “earl,” except in the rare cases where the 
title and family name are the same. This state- 
ment is not borne out by fact, ¢g., we have 
Earls Beauchamp and Granville, where the family 
names are Lygon and Leveson-Gower respectively ; 
and, on the other hand, we have the Earl of Co- 
ventry, where the family name is Coventry. There 
must be some other solution. G. 

Cannes. 


New ZEALANDER IN Lonpon (5% §. v. 45, 214, 
338; vi. 311.)—It may not be useless to give 
a distinct reference to the two authors who chiefly 
worked out this idea. The original thought is no 
doubt older. 

1. Mercier, Louis Sebastien, 1770 : L’An Deux 
Mille Quatre Cent Quarante, written, as the author 
states, in 1768 ; first published at Amsterdam in 
1770; and a second time s.t., but probably at 
Paris, in 1786. Between these two editions there 
were several spurious ones, which the author wholly 
repudiates. 

2. Lyttelton, 1771 : Poems by Thomas, second 
Lord Lyttelton, published after his death, in 1780, 
and partly disowned by his executors. The poem 
in question is called The State of England in 
2199, “In a letter from an American traveller, 
written from the ruinous Portico of St. Paul’s,” 
and is dated March 21, 1771. Whoever really 
wrote it, it was clearly founded on Mercier’s book. 

3. Walpole, Horace, 1774 : Letter to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated Nov, 24,1774. It is pretty certain 
that Walpole had seen Mercier’s book, and more 
than probable that he had read Lyttelton’s poem. 

Epwarp So.ty. 

Heratpic : Tue Cross or St. Georee (5 §. 
v. 48 ; vi. 334.)—At the latter reference Brunet’s 
Royal Armorie is spoken of as if it were a work 
of authority. I may be allowed to warn Hiron- 
DELLE that it is full of inaccuracies, and of “ fond 
things vainly invented.” If HironpELLE and 
K. Norcate can refer to the Art Journal for 
February, 1867, they will find at p. 149 an in- 
teresting paper by Mr. Boutell upon the subject 
of “The Armorial Insignia assigned to St. George,” 
and the other national patron saints of these realms, 
The earliest instance of the use of the arms of St. 
George there given is derived from the inventory 
of the property of Humphry de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, drawn up in the year 1322, 
in which mention is made of “des armes de Seint 
George.” Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Tue Devin overtooxine Lincoty (5" §. vy. 
510; vi. 77, 275, 415.)—In 1659 appeared a 
broadside entitled Sir Arthur Hasilrig’s Medita- 
tions; or, the Devil looking over Durham. 


W. H. Autyvrt. 





AvtTHors AND Quotations Wantep (5* §. vi, 
369.)— 

** Come, kiss me !” said Colin, &c. 

The lines may be seen in Poems, Original and Trans- 
lated, by the Rev. W. Shepherd, London, 1829, p. 95, 
where they are stated to be translated from the French ; 
but the name of the author is not given. I transcribe 
the epigram :— 

“* Come, kiss me !’ said Colin; I gently said, ‘No! 

For my mother forbids me to play with men so.’ 

Abash’d by my answer, he slided away, 

Though my looks pretty plainly advised him to stay, 

Silly swain ! not at all recollecting—not he, 

That Ais mother ne'er said that he must not kiss me.” 

I. 


(5™ 8. vi. 410.) 

“ The silver streak of sea” should be “ The streak of 
silver sea.” This phrase was first applied to the Channel 
in an article by Mr. Gladstone in the Edinburgh Review, 
Oct., 1870. It was afterwards quoted by Col. C. Chesney 
in a military lecture, and by Lord Salisbury in the House 
of Lords. A. 8. 

“ A heavy blow and great discouragement.” 

In 5" 8S. i. 395, the first use of the phrase (according 
to your correspondent, Mr. C. Ross) was by Lord Mel- 
bourne, speaking on the Irish Tithe Bill. W.T. M. 

(5" 8. vi. 429.) 
“Who never ate his bread in sorrow.” 

Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister— 
the old Harper's song. In the fourth line, for“ heavenly 
powers,” read “ glorious powers.” A. H. CuRistTIE. 

H. H. is not correct in his quotation. The lines run 
thus :— 

** Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 

Weeping upon his bed has sate, 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.” 

They form the motto to the first book of Longfellow’s 
Hyperion. As no reference is given, I have always 
imagined that they were by Longfellow himself, but in 
this I may very easily be mistaken. 

Epwarp Pgacock. 

We add the original lines by Goethe (Wilhelm Meis- 
ter'’s Lehrjahre, c. 13) :— 

“€ Wer nie sein Brod mit Thriinen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Niichte 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht ihr himmlischen Michte.” 
From the above it appears that Longfellow made a 
literal translation from Goethe, and that the word 
“heavenly” is justified by the “himmlischen” of the 
original version. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

WI1t correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed “Christmas,” without 
delay ! 

Handbook to the Environs of London, Alphabetically 
Arranged. Containing an Account of every Town 
and Village, and of all Places of Interest, within a 
Circle of Twenty Miles round London. By James 
Thorne, F.S.A. In Two Parts. (Murray.) 

Or this most useful, instructive, and often most amusing 

work, not the least characteristic is that the descriptions 

of places are “,written in every instance from personal 
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examination and inquiry.” As in the Handbook for 
London places within four miles are included, those 
localities are omitted from the Hnvirons, the limits of 
which include *‘ the whole of Middlesex outside the capi- 
tal, a large part of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Hertford- 
shire, and smaller portions of Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire.” Mr. Thorne is justified in saying that the 
above district is unrivalled in scenes of historical interest 
and personal and literary associations—in existing palaces, 
manor houses, and mansions, and the sites of those which 
have been swept away—in abbeys and churches, the 
homes and graves of remarkable men—in beautiful and 
characteristic scenery—in collections of pictures and 
works of art—in national workshops and arsenals—and 
places of popular amusement and resort. With these 
subjects Mr. Thorne deals skilfully. He neither says too 
much nor too little about them. He has the rare power 
of condensing without losing the essence of what is worth 
knowing ; and, in fact, he is something very superior to 
a mere compiler. The work has satisfactorily answered 
every test to which we have put it, and it is, in every 
sense of the word, emphatically a capital handbook. 


The Jeswits : their € vaaiiation and Teaching. An His- 

torical Sketch. By W. C. Cartwright, M.P. (Murray.) 
A mork remarkable Reais than the above on the subject 
of the Jesuits has never hitherto appeared. Our readers 
will remember Mr. Cartwright’s striking articles in the 
Quarterly. This volume is a reprint and an enlargement 
of those sketches. It is written with unimpassioned im- 
partiality, and may be confidently submitted to the study 
of every sincere member of the Church of Rome who, 
at least, does not approve of seeing their venerable pon- 
tiff the mere tool of a body of men who seek ends on 
described by means which Mr. Cartwright renders clear 
and intelligible. To use his own words, he shows the 
“teaching which at the present period of the nineteenth 
century, with the express approval of those who from 
Rome govern the Latin Church, is being studiously in- 
filtered into the minds of that preponderating majority 
amongst the Roman Catholic youth who are being trained 
under the influence of Jesuit tuition.” 


Old and New London: a Narrative of its History, its 
People, and its Places. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings from the most Authentic Sources.— West- 
minster and the Western Suburbs. By Edward Wal- 
ford. Vol. IV. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

WE congratulate Mr. Walford and the publishers on the 

completion of their fourth volume of a series, the first 

two of which bear the name of Walter Thornbury. Mr. 

Walford has been very successful with Westminster, and 

he is about to take us with him through the suburbs. 

The illustrations are better than ever ; many of them are 

as ably executed as they are interesting in subject. The 

work is not only one for a special public curious about 

London, but it may be recommended as peculiarly fitted 

for a yift, and as admirably suited for a prize-book. 

There is much to be learnt in the letter-press, and 

scarcely less in the illustrations (nearly two hundred in 

the present volume alone), which form one of its most 
attractive features. 


“A Barp’s Eprrapn.”—I am desirous of knowing 
where the original MS. of this poem of Burns can be 


seen. It is printed on pages 234-5 of the Kilmarnock 
edition of 1786. Any information regarding original 
MSS. of Burns, which may be made available for the 
new library edition of his works, will be esteemed. 
WILLIAM PaTERsoN. 
67, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
A CENTENARIAN.—A well-authenticated biographical 
notice appeared in “N. & Q.” (£™ &, iii. 144) of Mrs. 





Elizabeth Coxeter, of Newbury. We have now to record 
her death, which took place on wy Tne last at Newbury. 
This venerable lady retained the full possession of her 
faculties till the day of her decease. She was born on 
Feb. 1, 1775, at Witney. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Mrs. Serres (5"" S. vi. 340, 400, 418.)—Mnr. Cur. Cooxz 
writes :—‘* The Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Islington, has 
sent me an official copy of her baptismal certificate, 
p- 83, which states that on September 6, 1821, ‘ Olive, 
only daughter of the late Henry Frederick, Duke of 
Cumberland, by his first Duchess, was baptized in the 
church of St. Mary, Islington (No. 657), by the Rev. Mr. 
Denham.” The date of her birth in this document is 
April 3, 1772, but Mr. Toms doubts the accuracy of 
this date. Her companion is described in the Times as 
‘a young fellow of not more than half her age.’ Her 
name as an authoress appeared a.p. 1805. The printed 
certificates describe her as having been born at Warwick 
at 2.15 a.m. exactly,on April 3, 1772, having a large 
liver-coloured spot on her right ribs, baptized on day of 
birth, and on April 15 also.” 

H. R.—In The Life of Marmaduke Rawdon, of York 
(Camden Society, 1563), reference is made to a Roger 
Jaques who died in 1672, and who seems to have left 
a wounded heart behind him, as the following registry of 
burial shows :—“ Buried in the church of St. Cx, Be 
cember 30, 1683, Mrs. Eliz. Dawson, near Mr. Roger 
Jaques, whom she loved.” 

Unepa.—It has been repeatedly shown that Bussy 
Rabutin’s “Dieu est d'ordinaire pour les gros esca- 
drons contre les petits” was anticipated by the “ Deos 
fortioribus adesse ” of Tacitus. 

L. 8.—“ The Great St. Bernard” (5 S. vi. 308, 435.) 
—In To Mont Blanc and Back, a small book published 
some years ago by Mr. Walter White, are two chapters, 
descriptive and anecdotal, about the Great St. Bernard. 

P. L.—A close translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
into French blank verse was published in 1864. The 
clever translator was a M. Jean de Dieu. 

Apapa.—Has not the list (like some others) previously 
appeared in a Church paper! 

W. J. L. asks for something which will remove yellow 
stains, produced by damp or otherwise, from old books 
and engravings. 

Rev. A. B. Strerrert (Canterbury.)—We shall be 
happy to forward prepaid letters to the two correspon- 
dents referred to. 

An Op Susscriper.—“ Noscitur ex sociis 
Author unknown. 

Joun W. Bont.—Mr. C. A. Warp (Mayfair) was the 
querist. See ante, p. 306. 

E. F. Burtox.—A written description is necessary. 

F. R.—Many thanks for the Zxvoi. 

Wa. Pencetty.—Many thanks. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


” 


; proverb. 











